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Keystone View Co. 
SPRING IN New HampsHire : 


SHALL, bounteous May, that dost inspire 
Mirth, and youth, and warm desire! 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing; 
Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 


And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


—JoHN MILTON 


Would You ‘Have Printed Jt? 


[% A certain church school, a class of intermediate girls 
became discouraged because they seldom had a teacher 
who was regular in attendance. Their last teacher had just 
resigned and the superintendent was serving as a substitute. 
He put this question to them: ‘‘What kind of teacher do 
you girls want anyway?” They drew up this interesting list 
of requirements. 
We want a single young woman— 
Who is not always having “to get meals on Sunday for the 
family,” or “go off to visit relatives’ over the week-end. 
Who is neat, wide awake, and a leader. : : 
Who is a good hiker and who will help us plan parties and 
hikes. 
Who will make our lessons interesting, 
By discussing with us things about life which we do not 
understand; 
By explaining the Bible thoroughly and clearly; 
By using pictures, stories, and other helps in the class 
sessions. 
Who knows “more than the lesson.” 


This summary was prepared in the form of an announce- 
ment and handed to the church secretary with the request 
that it be given space in the weekly “Church Information 
Sheet.”’ They chose as a title for their ad: “Real Joy Awaits 
Someone—Who will meet this challenge of our intermediate 
girls?” 

Two weeks passed and there was no response. On in- 
quiry it was discovered that nothing had happened and that 
nothing was likely to happen. The class then broke up, 
some going to other churches and others to other groups. 
We are not here advocating a plan of group advertisements 
for classes needing teachers, but we are pleading for an at- 
titude that would meet in a sensible fashion such a genuine 
and realistic approach for help as this. Would you have 
printed it, or what would you have done? 


Trouble Makes Us Think 


OME PEOPLE claim that all thinking is problem solving. 

Whether this is true or not, difficulties are mentally 
stimulating. The last six years have compelled millions to 
rethink their views of economics, of success, and of personal 
achievement. However sound the various proposals for 
changing our world may be, any proposal does good in so 
far as it enlists sincere and intelligent thinking. 

Of course, much of this so-called thinking on modern prob- 
lems is devoted to justifying that opinion or social system 
which seems best to serve the emotional and economic ad- 
vantage of the thinker. Ardent defenders of “things as they 
are” do most of their “thinking” in a prescribed circle which 
excludes any challenge to certain basic assumptions however 
unworkable they may have proven under modern conditions. 
Crusading advocates of certain plans for .radical economic 
change in the interests of a given class or group do their 
“thinking” also in an equally prescribed circle. In addition, 


however, to all this self-justification that passes for thought, 
there is much sound thinking going on. To this degree our 
troubles have made us think. 

It is to be hoped that churches and leaders in Christian 
education have grasped this opportunity to put a new and 
thoughtful element into their programs of adult education. 
The opportunity is there if only our churches are ready to 
grasp it. External circumstances have combined to create a 
“readiness” for thoughtful discussion and earnest study. In 
sermons, in the circulation of literature, in classes, in special 
series of lectures and institutes, in personal conferences, and 
in other ways, the church has had and still has a chance to 
grasp the urgent interests of people and guide them in a 
rethinking of their life and world. 

In such a process of rethinking, these church people should 
think of their life and their world in no narrow terms. Al- 
though they may begin at the seemingly single point of an 
economic system or a moral breakdown, they will soon find 
themselves dealing with all of life. 

For this reason it is to be hoped that leaders of such a 
program will not be content to settle some minor problem 
but will go on to face the whole. “The Learning for Life” 
study program for adults and the United Youth Program are 
intended to give this needed combination of sharp specific 
issues and of the total social and personal situation of which 
they are parts. (Information regarding both of these can 
be secured from the International Council of Religious Edu- 


cation. ) 
Not a New Idea 


ANY OF Us have heard of the proposal that there should 

be a Department of Peace in the United States Gov- 

ernment just as now there is a Department of War. We 
have supposed it to be a new idea. It is not. 

The first presentation of the idea of such a department, 
according to Estelle M. Sternberger, Executive Director of 
World Peaceways, at least in American literature, goes back 
to the year 1790. After the Revolutionary War, in that year, 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, a graduate of Princeton, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, and a surgeon in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, put forward the idea for the first time. His 
plan included six articles, providing for such matters as: a 
Secretary of Peace and an indictment of war, free schools 
to teach peace, free circulation of the Bible, a peace message 
over all state and courthouse doors, making people familiar 
with the instruments of death, and space for conducting the 
business of the department. 

The idea lay dormant for many years but was revived by 
several persons after the Civil War. Following the Spanish- 
American War a delegation from the Universal Peace Union 
presented a proposal for a Department of Peace to John 
Hay, Secretary of State. Also at that time, Admiral Good- 
rich suggested a Department of Education and with it a 
Department of Peace. 

In 1903, when the Department of Commerce and Labor 


was inaugurated, a plea was made for a Bureau of Peace, 
under that Department. 

The first practical achievement resulting from this idea 
was the establishment early in President Taft’s administra- 
tion in the year 1909 of an Under Secretary for a Bureau 
of Peace, in the Department of State. We‘do not know who 
was responsible for introducing this idea into the govern- 
ment or for abolishing it in 1910. 

William Jennings Bryan proposed the idea before his ap- 
pointment to President Wilson’s Cabinet. The idea was 
resurrected in 1924 by David Starr Jordan in his proposal for 
the Bok Award. 

Kirby Page proposed a plan for a Department of 
Peace in 1926 and again in 1930. Various other persons and 
agencies have advanced the idea since then. At the outset 
of 1935, World Peaceways announced its “Twelve-Year 
Campaign for Peace,” which proposed a Secretary of Peace 
in every community of the United States to mobilize the 
resources of peace, and a Department of Peace in the Fed- 
eral Government by 1947. 

So an idea that is nearly a century and a haif old is now 
prominently before the minds of many persons concerned 
about peace. Information can be secured from The Fight 
for Peace by Devere Allen and from World Peaceways, 103 
Park Avenue, New York City. 


The Individual and Society 


M OST READERS of the Journal have heard the story of the 
jig-saw puzzle carrying a map of the world. It varies 
somewhat as told by different persons, but one version is as 
follows: A father decided to prepare a very difficult jig-saw 
puzzle for his son who was much interested in such puzzles. 
He proceeded by cutting a map of the world into many and 
intricate pieces. He not only cut the continents apart, but 
individual states, provinces, and islands. Then when he gave 
it to his son early in the afternoon, he said, “If you can 
have this put together by dinner time, I shall give you two 
pounds. If it takes you until tomorrow, I shall give you-only 
ne.” Not long after the son had begun work on the puzzle, 


he went to his father’s study to report that he had the puzzle 
put together. Upon investigation the father found that this 
was the case, and that every piece was in the right place. He 
was so astounded that he asked his son how he had done it. 
His son replied, “I found there was a picture of a man on 
the back of the puzzle, and when I got the man right, the 
world came right.” 

There is an exceedingly important point in this story. We 
cannot have a right world unless the men who are in it are 
right. If some magician could wave a magic wand and create 
a perfect social order with absolutely just rules and regula- 
tions for all human relationships, yet leave individuals as 
they are today, his world still would not be right. 

But in recognizing this point, we must not forget that the 
contrary is true. The story might just as well have begun 
with the picture of the man and ended by the boy’s discovery 
that when he got the world right, the man came right. 

Environment is a powerful factor in determining the 
direction that human development will take. Whatever the 
answer to the whole question of the relative eftect of 
heredity and environment, it is perfectly obvious that en- 
vironment is highly important. What a person is when he is 
forty is very largely determined by the world:in which he 
lived when he was four and three and two and one and 
fifteen. : : 

Let it be noted, also, that environment consists not simply 
in the culture of the home and the quality of the school and 
the character of playmates; the organization and:motive of 
the social order also are a part of one’s environment. He 
who is reared in a society that permits injustice, that places 
a premium upon selfishness, that zealously cherishes the legal 
right of each individual to profit at the expense of others— 
such a person is handicapped by that society. He who is 
reared in a society that is built upon the spirit of absolute 
love, that places service above material profit, that denies to 
no one the opportunity of self-support, that condemns selfish- 
ness on the part of the powerful as well as on the part of 
the weak—such a person will be greatly helped “‘to come 
right.” 

There were two sides to that jig-saw puzzle, and neither 
side could get along without the other. 


TILL Thou the arrogance or complacence with 
which I would now look upon what I have learned 
of life. 
Stretch my meager accomplishment beside the great 
hearts of all time—and so drive me in humility to 
become a learner from them. 


delicate differences that they see between the higher 
and the lower life. 
Quicken my love for Truth asI see what these men 
and women have joyously sacrificed in her service. 
Catch me up in the glow and the daring which 
these Great Hearts ever impart to life. 


Lord, Keep Me Sitting at the Feet of Ges Teale 


A CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S PRAYER 


Make me sensitive to Values as I understand the 


Thrill me by the grip of their dreams. 

Calm me by the sweep of their faith. 

Hold me to my tasks by my awareness of their 
painstaking labors. : 

Purify my prejudiced vision by the range of their 
search for knowledge. 

In all ages and from all lands select, O God, those 
souls that tower above our small hearts. Set them in 
my mind. Enshrine them in my admirations. Tie them 
to my will. Let their hands remake the petty plans of 
my narrowed life. 

So may I learn from them. 


—P.R. H. 
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New General Secretary 


of the 


International Council 


S ANNOUNCED to readers of the Journal last 
month, Mr. Roy G. Ross was elected General Secre- 
tary of the International Council of Religious Edu- 

cation at the annual meeting on February 17, 1936. Mr. 
Ross was nominated by a representative and influential 
committee. The nomination was heartily supported by the 
Board of Trustees, and was unanimously approved by the 
Executive Committee after a discussion in which sincere 
tributes were paid to Mr. Ross’ personality and ability. Mr. 
Ross replied to the election in a brief statement of apprecia- 
tion and indicated that he would give his answer as soon as 
possible. This came in March as a hearty acceptance of the 
call. He will begin his work on May 1. He has already con- 
ferred frequently with Dr. Robinson, the Acting General 
Secretary, and the staff regarding the future work of the 
Council. 

Mr. Ross is a comparatively young man of thirty-eight. 
He has had a varied and successful career fitting him for 
his new work. He attended grade and high school in Fair- 
bury, Illinois. He secured his A.B. degree from Eureka 
College in 1921 and his B.D. from Yale Divinity School in 
1924. The summer quarter of 1935 was spent in special 
study at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Ross held student pastorates at Laomi, Illinois, and 
Waggoner, Illinois, during his last two years at Eureka 

. College, and later had a one-year pastorate at Carrollton, 
Illinois, before entering Yale. He was pastor at First Con- 
gregational Church of West Cornwall, Connecticut, during 
his two years at Yale. 

In 1925 Mr. Ross became Director of Young People’s 
Work for the Disciples of Christ and served in that capacity 
for three years. As such he laid out the plans of administra- 
tion and finance which have since undergirded a series of 
over eighty-five camps and conferences, making them self- 
supporting. When Dr. Robert M. Hopkins was called to a 
general secretaryship with the World’s Sunday School Asso- 
ciation in 1928, the executive committee of the United So- 
ciety called Mr. Ross to become Dr. Hopkins’ successor. He 
has served as executive secretary of the department of 
religious education of that Society for eight years and as 
chairman of the Society’s division of education since its 
inception eighteen months ago. 

At the time of setting up this division and making a re- 
study of educational relationships among the Disciples of 
Christ, Mr. Ross was chosen as chairman of the commission 
to make that study and as surveyor in making the investiga- 
tions. These studies led to the coordination of the educational 
work of the denomination in a division of Christian educa- 
tion with departments of higher education, religious 
education, social education, and missionary education. As 
secretary of the department of religious education, Mr. Ross 
has developed a series of state commissions and advisory 

_ boards of religious education to provide for a democratic 
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procedure in program building, educational promotion, and 
field administration. 

In interdenominational relationships Mr. Ross has had 
an excellent experience for his new work. He has been a 
member of the executive committee of the World’s Sunday 
School Association. For the past four years he has been 
chairman of the International- and National Executives’ 
Section of the International Council. He is an active member 
of the Educational Commission and the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Council. He represented the World’s Sunday 
School Association in the educational conference held in 
Mexico City in 1934. 

Mr. Ross married the daughter of J. Frank Green, secre- 
tary of the denomination for Michigan. There is one daugh- 
ter, Betsy Jean, five years of age. The family will move to 
Chicago when Mr. Ross begins his new work.. 


A Message from Mr. Ross to the Journal Readers 
E IS a genuine pleasure to greet the friends of the In- 
ternational Council as represented by the readers of the 
International Journal of Religious Education. 

I take up my new duties on May 1 as general secretary 
of the Council with pride, but also with a sobering sense 
of humility. Anyone could well be proud to be chosen by 
his friends and colleagues for such important tasks. The 
International Council is dedicated to high purposes and 
noble pursuits. The confidence of my colleagues has greatly 
warmed my heart. 

On the other hand, I cannot escape the fact that the 
honor is accompanied with great responsibilities. Some of 
these seem almost overwhelming in their significance. “They 
require consecrated living, clear insight, and wise statesman- 
ship on the part of both the general secretary and the staff. 

However, I enter the work with enthusiasm and anticipa- 
tion. I take courage in the excellent quality of the staff 
members who for years have been serving faithfully and 
effectively in their respective fields. I take courage in the 
loyalty of the many denominational, state, and Canadian 
council representatives who believe in the objectives of the 
Council, who are loyal to its program, and who are helping 
to guide its destiny. I take courage in the conviction that the 
goals for which we strive are of God. I am reminded that 
we can find guidance and strength in him. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Playing By Ear’ 
The Ninth of a Series of Articles on Personal Spiritual Development 


Y TECHNICAL musical career began and ended 
M with a dozen organ lessons from the minister’s 
wife. My musical aspirations were not sufficiently 
constant and powerful to carry me through the daily grind 
of scales and five-finger exercises. W hitney’s Improved Easy 
Method for the Parlor Organ seemed to be only mechanics 
and I wanted to play real music. Before the thrill of 
achievement came I decided the game wasn’t worth the can- 
dle. I would play “by ear” or quit. But I have an apprecia- 
tion approaching reverence for those who have persevered 
through to mastery. They make me humble for my failure 
and grateful for their fine enrichment of life. 

I fear that my experiences in mastering the techniques 
of the devotional life are sadly like those with the tech- 
niques of music, and no musical publication ever asked me 
for an article on my career as a musician! This message on 
methods of personal religious growth, therefore, is from 
one novice to other novices. Let the technicians and artists 
keep off! 

Attempts at “Comrades of the Quiet Hour,” regular 
“morning watch,” and “saying my prayers” regularly before 
going to bed have left me rather cold, just as Whitney's Im- 
proved Easy Method did. This is probably my fault and 
not that of such techniques. All honor to those who achieve 
sainthood thus. I have regrets rather than defenses for my 
own failure. I even have such a hard time keeping my mind 
on the pastor’s “long prayer” at church that I often resort 
to a device which I heard a young man suggest in a Chris- 
tian Endeavor meeting. I repeat the prayer phrase by phrase 
to myself after the minister. I haven’t yet found even as 
good a way to keep my mind on the sermon, unless it has 
exceptional challenge, or unless I preach it myself! I fear 
that church attendance is more often with me a matter of 
keeping up appearances than of spiritual privilege. 

‘These negatives are confessed in the interests of absolute 
sincerity as a disclaimer of any expertness in spiritual tech- 
niques. But one could not preserve moral integrity and con- 
tinue in a position of professional Christian leadership un- 
less he had some means of access to the “living waters,’’ some 
touch with reality. Well, perhaps I do play a little “by ear.”’ 

1. Identification with the Growing Life of Youth. Chris- 
tian education in the family? Oh, yes! But it is not I who 
have taught my children. It is they who have taught me. 
Where did they get it? From God, I suppose. My experi- 
ence reduced to formula is: Surround children with love, 
mutual respect of person for person, economic and social 
security; give them a touch of beauty, a chance at music, 
some contact with nature; set them free, and they will teach 


their parents religion. God is real to them. He does not - 


have to be proved. It was more than a dramatic gesture 
when Jesus set a child in the midst of adults as an ideal 
of the spiritual life. It was a revelation. I have touched 
spiritual reality in the spontaneous prayers, poetry, and 
creative arts of my own children. We do not have to give 
religion to children. Give them a chance and they will share 
their own spiritual riches with us poor disillusioned, frus- 
trated adults. 
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An annual spiritual oasis for many years has been my 
service in youth camps and conferences, particularly when 
I did not have an administrative responsibility. The “morn- 
ing watch” works there. But it doesn’t pull the load—not 
for me. It is supported by a total experience. It is the fresh 
spiritual vitality of youth which always gives me far more 
than I have to give in return in these summer spiritual oases. 

2. Identification with Radical Christian Causes. The 
mystic’s language about contemplation, illumination, ecstacy, 
and pure enjoyment of God is to me an unknown tongue. 
But when I read The Power of Non-Violence by Gregg, I 
gained a fresh grip upon God. There was his way! Why 
had I not seen it so clearly all along? Love and force are 
antipodes, and God is love. When I heard young Dr. 
Pateat, in speaking upon “The Way of Love in a Profit 
Seeking World,” interpret creative Christian love, I was 
dazzled by a ray of insight above the brightness of the 
midday sun. When I grasped the full significance of the 
report of Brookings Institution on America’s Capacity to 
Produce and America’s Capacity to Consume, I saw red. 
And the red I saw was not the red of Moscow, but the 
red of Calvary still flowing fresh because an iniquitous 
capitalistic system continues to crucify the innocent to pro- 
tect the interests. 

Many godly Republicans and not a few equally godly 
Democrats are fighting with religious fervor to preserve 
an economic system based upon the profit motive and fol- 
lowing the principle of competition and conflict. For me this 
would be an attempt to serve God and mammon. To have 
a sense of identification with God, to have the vitalizing 
conviction that I share in the purposes of the Eternal, that 
those human and spiritual values which he cherishes, I ~ 
cherish, I have to fight for the achievement of a very dif- 
ferent kind of economic and social order than we now have. 
I have to engage with him, in the struggle for a pattern 
of human relations which glorifies service, nourishes and 
fosters the motive of love, exalts human personality, and 
follows the cooperative principle. To be identified with this 
struggle, for me at least is to find God. This merging of 
the personal and the social has been well achieved in two 
books by Kirby Page, Living Creatively and Living Tri- 
umphantly. Much of the same effect is achieved by Wade 
Crawford Barclay in Challenge and Power. Such books 
have helped me, though I do not use them as devotional 
manuals. 

3. Starting the Day. I do not read a morning paper. | 
could not afford the negative influence of any which are 
available. The train ride to my office is usually spent in “re- 
hearsal thinking” of the day’s work, laying plans for it, con- 
sidering its problems, and in related prayer and meditation. 
No regular plan is followed. I have not found any devo- 
tional guide helpful enough to continue its use. I almost 
invariably repeat one of my favorite hymns, for hymns 
guide my meditations more than Scripture. The one I most 
frequently, almost daily, repeat to myself is “This Is My 
Father’s World.” Its verses best express my meditative mood 
and assert my convictions. Other favorites are “Dear Lord 
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and Father of Mankind” and “Spirit of God, Descend 
upon My Heart.”’ This morning custom comes so naturally 
and spontaneously, and is such a choice bit of the day, that 
I find myself guarding against any interruption of it. I 
definitely avoid commuting acquaintances as far as possible. 
As soon as I am seated in the train, a meditative mood 
comes over me. 

This pérhaps accounts for my experience on long train 
rides of which I take many. A Pullman car is as natural a 
shrine for me as a Gothic sanctuary. My most creative 
thinking and my most enriching meditation take place on 
these long rides. I never make new acquaintances on the 
train. To find an old one unexpectedly results in mixed 
emotions including near resentment at having my cherished 
solitude invaded. Traveling, I’m a thorough-going intro- 
vert. Trains provide me my best solitude. Naturally enough, 
after dreading and postponing the writing of this article 
for six months, here I am thoroughly in the spirit of it and 
writing it on a long train ride! 

4. Rational Guidance. There must be a great sense of 
assurance and spiritual exaltation in that clear intuition 
through which ordinary rational processes are supplanted or 
supplemented by direct divine guidance. I have never found 
any such certitude in making difficult decisions. Perhaps if 
I dared master the technique of the Buchmanite, I could 
experience “guidance” as he does. He would probably 
charge my spiritual dullness to lack of surrender. 

Desire for direct guidance and failure to experience it 
have troubled me much. As a child I was haunted with 
fears as to the genuineness of my conversion. When I de- 
cided to give my life to Christian professional service, I 
longed in vain for a clear “call.” None came. Thinking 
that perhaps I had not adequately surrendered, I volun- 
teered for the mission field and proposed to go to the most 
difficult and dangerous place in the world! Still no divine 
“call.” I finally did answer the call of a very human mission 
_ board and went to a mission field—a difficult one. After a 
short period of service, I recommended that the work be 
closed. I believe to this day that I was more divinely guided 
in that recommendation than the mission board had been 
in opening the work and calling me to do it, although they 
were guided by sentimental reasons and I by the cold facts 
of a survey. 

I pray over important decisions and crises. I think prayer 
helps me to have perspective and poise. But I still have to 
work things out by a very matter-of-fact rational process. 
I have ceased to be worried by the lack of a “sign.” 

William James’ Varieties of Religious Experience re- 
assures me with the idea that perhaps for me my variety 
has as great validity as any other would have. I do not 
insist that others shall duplicate or imitate mine. I am not 
complacent or satisfied. The years ahead are rich with prom- 
ise Of clearer illumination and greater dynamic. The leads 
that I have sketched here seem for me most filled with hope 
of fruitfulness and growth. I pray most to be saved from 
either pharisaism or spiritual orphanage. 

I do have a great sense of assurance that “the Eternal 
God is our refuge and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
Another of my favorite meditation hymns is “Our God, 
Our Help in Ages Past.” This sense of security that the 
Determiner of Destiny is, in the final show-down, on my 
side, conserving the values that I live and strive for, helps 
me to find life rich and satisfying, a glorious adventure, 
_ worth living eternally even in a world like this. 
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Appreciation for 


Dr. Robinson’s Services 


N MARCH 1, 1935, Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson be- 

gan his work as acting general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Council during the year in which the Nominating 
Committee was seeking a new general secretary. During the 
past year, Dr. Robinson has rendered a valuable and signifi- 
cant service. Since he could give only part time to the Coun- 
cil, he has concentrated upon its major problems. He has 
given much thought and time to the Laymen’s Commission, 
the Extension Program, the finances of the Council, relations 
with outside bodies, and the general oversight of the ongoing 
program. His successful work during the year, the balancing 
of the budget, and the continued confidence and loyalty of 
the constituent members are in themselves a tribute to the 
effectiveness of his leadership. His own board has generously 
made his time available for this service at no cost to the 
Council. 

At the meeting of the Council in February, the following 
message of appreciation was adopted by the Executive Com- 
mittee: 

“The International Council in its constructive cooperation 
has continued to capture the imagination of our age in the 
noble experiment of presenting a united front to a confused 
generation, and because of this enthusiastic fellowship has 
called to the front men and women whose service has been 
in the interest of childhood and youth. 

“The Council continues to be permanently obligated to the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education for their gener- 
ous sharing of their secretary, Dr. Harold McAfee Robin- 
son, who has brought a spirit of fellowship which reflects his 
wisdom, his brotherly sympathy, his clear vision reflecting a 
life of rich experiences as an executive and which has called 
forth cooperation with gladness. 

“His leadership has inspired new life and interest in the 
possibilities of Christian education. We are further indebted 
to Dr. Harold McAfee Robinson for his very unusual ad- 
ministrative ability which has continued the delightful fel- 
lowship in the International office and has called forth a 
new type of loyalty on the part of the constituent units, both 
denominational and state agencies. This is evidenced in a 
balanced budget and a substantial reduction in outstanding 
obligations, thus laying a foundation upon which the new 
executive will find an easy task to continue the building in 
which the spirit of Christ may be promoted, the possibility 
of Christian brotherhood realized, and the Kingdom of God 
advanced.” 

The members of the International Council staff have been 
especially appreciative of Dr. Robinson’s leadership and fel- 
lowship since it is they who have worked most closely with 
him. At the meeting of the Council and in other ways, the 
members of the staff have given expression to their senti- 
ments of appreciation and goodwill. 

Dr. Robinson’s work as acting general secretary concludes 
on April 30, 1936, with the coming of Mr. Ross as general 
secretary on May 1. He thus concludes a period of fourteen 
months of effective work as the acting general secretary of 
the Council and gives up these responsibilities with the ap- 
preciation and goodwill of all. Fortunately, he will continue, 
as chairman of the Executive Committee, to carry the best 
interests of our cooperative program on his mind and 
heart. 


Home and the New Leisure 


By RutrH Hannan CHALFANT* 


OLE YHOO CK eS aplzce 
cards! Whoever thought 
of such a lovely thing— 

a cup of a different color for each 
of us? Our family table seems to 
be dressed for a party.” 

And a real party it was! A 
kind of celebration of the holly- 
hock parade. In other years, when 
the vegetable garden had to be 
cared for in the very few hours 
that could be spared from the 
office, Father had little time to 
gather flower cups from the state- 
ly stalks along the garden paths. 
But now the freer afternoons 
bring added cheer to a truly for- 
tunate home. 

It is not always the case, how- 
ever, that homes have gardens, or 
even paths, down which may 
march the hollyhock parades or 
wave the banners of the columbine. 
We must be kindly toward these 
homes that for any reason have 
become confused by people not 
knowing what to do in their free 
hours. Of course, like good recreational leaders, we may 
line them up in files and conduct relays or other types of 
group activity. This they will surely do occasionally, but 
there must be other ways of caring for individual interests 
over long periods of time. People often know what they 
wish to do but cannot find suitable conditions for doing it. 

Let us go adventuring with a few homes that are trying 
to help their folk. Having more hours in which people may 
choose what they shall do is not new. It has appeared fre- 
quently throughout the ages, but, like any discovery, it be- 
comes new again when it comes to a person for the first 
time. Just a hasty glance back over the centuries might 
show us that many lasting gifts to the world came from 
those who used wisely the hours they took for themselves. 

“I haven’t much to offer except windows,” said a small, 
poorly furnished home one day, “but my family knows how 
to make good use of them. Almost any time of day you will 
find somebody drawing a picture that one of my windows 
encloses, or writing poetry about a tree that is framed by 
another window, or using the light from others for reading 
some favorite story. At night someone will be watching the 
moon or studying the location of the stars; and surely in 
my large family there will be one looking into a night that 
is filled with dreams. Somehow I take great pride in my 
windows. I keep them shining and full of flowers of every 
kind, and I can see that my folk are always glad for an extra 
hour in which to-use them.” 

“That gives me an idea,” said a neighboring house. 
“Why couldn’t each home have a kind of specialty, even 
though its members have varying interests? It would give 
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WHEN THE WorLD PEEPS INSIDE YOUR DooRWAY 
Wuat Intricuinc Tuincs Does It Finp? 


the house more _ individuality. 
Usually there is a little something 
which is common to all.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“Well, just like your win- 
dows, for instance—your folk 
like many different things, but the 
one held in common makes your 
house a Window House. Then 
there is a home down the street 
where every one likes to read. 
The mother was an -~ English 
teacher in high school and she 
maintains her interest in litera- 
ture of all times. The father 
teaches history, and the two chil- 
dren cannot find enough reading 
hours. Work and play times 
are planned to include books. 
Couldn’t that be called the Read- 
ing House?” 

“Yes, but how about your own 
family? They are interested in 
such a variety of things.” 

“T know, but I am realizing 
some curious things about the 
members of my family since they 
have had more free time. The main thing is that each one 
is most concerned in seeing that the others. have an oppor- 
tunity to enjoy their highest interests. The time for the 
electric sweeper’s use was changed to allow quietness dur- 
ing the hours of opera broadcasts because some persons 
wished to hear every note. In turn, radio music is shut off 
when another wishes to sing simple folk-songs of the na- 
tions. Often the whole family gathers around the piano to 
sing, and from another part of the house comes a reminder 
of a common enjoyment—the music of many canary birds. 
Perhaps, after all, mine is a House of Music.” 

How interesting it would be to walk down a street where 
every home had a distinct charm of its own—where enter- 
ing a doorway meant finding something worth while. House 
after house would tell stories of its use of free hours. One 
would tell of the college professor who holds one evening 
free each week to aid students in preserving their ideals dur- 
ing leisure time. His own living-room has an endless num- 
ber of reproductions and photographs of famous paintings, 
architecture, sculpture, and other art forms. These are 
augmented by the works of the aspiring young artists who 


_come to learn from a man who is a philosophy professor in 


the classroom and an art guide in his home. Another house 
would tell of a whole family who makes home-made games 
to share with friends everywhere. They are creative things 
for those who make or use them. 

Homes have at least two things in common. They consti- 
tute a place in which free hours may be spent, and they 
provide people with whom to spend these hours. The adjust- 
ments called for by these two seemingly simple facts chal- 
lenge every home. Just to be a place in which people may 
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work, play, think, rest, and pray is of 
highest worth in the world. It is one of 
the justifications of homes. Many may 
seem to have no more to offer of physical 
equipment and opportunity than did the 
little house that had only windows to 
give, but if all families that live inside 
were like that one, the houses themselves 
would appear rich. 

“T have never truly lived because I 
have never had time to be quiet. I want 
to think and read, especially some of 
these things in the Bible that are only 
well enough known to be confusing. 
People may talk about hobbies for free 
hours, but all I wish is that I may now 
have a chance to be quiet and see what 
life is all about. Home will mean living, 
to me,” thus spoke a young friend. 

“Who knows but that some great in- F 
terest will appear during the silence?” 

I suggested to this victim of our modern mode of living. 
The girl then smiled and said, “I think perhaps it will.” 
In some deep place a dream was awaiting its chance, but 

above all else it needed silence—long silence—when faith 
could have time to believe and courage to act upon unseen 
things. For countless people such a wish has never been 
granted. Is there any greater gift that a home can give to 
its family than that of peaceful quiet—the kind, I mean, that 
is active and productive of high thinking? 

“Sometimes I hope that this house will never again be 
papered,” said a poet one evening as twilight changed into 
night. “Every room has places on its walls out of which 
thoughts seem to come singing. Many of these have not yet 
found form, and until they do I suppose I shall fear to have 
the paper covered.” 
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“Writing poetry must be like writing letters,” answered 
a friend. “Only the familiarity of my own home walls seems 
to provide an atmosphere in which I can write.” 

“Real letters, such as those for friends, are poetry and 
need the same quiet for writing if they are to be worth keep- 
ing. Otherwise, of what value are they and what excuse 
have they for being written?” ; 

Has letter writing been held as high in our busy hours 
as this poet feels it should be? The world of people is 
poorer today because it has not taken time to confide its 
high thoughts either in writing or in speaking. Do we need 
a small corner for distant friendships as a child needs it for 
imaginary playmates? If we have ever done it ourselves, or 
watched others at camp, we know the value of sitting with 
a friend on some quiet hill, or tramping the woods together, 
in order to share those things which days in town seem to 
prohibit. Yet here and there are tiny corners of homes which 
witness this same joy of conversation. More free hours 
should create many more such corners where thoughts may 
travel to high places. 

For some people, the same free hours may encourage 
expeditions into the libraries whose volumes of literature 
have been decorative but not inspiring. Even the decorative 
side of books has not always been appreciated as we rushed 
in and out of our homes. There is a rare beauty in many 
book bindings that is hard to equal in the crafts, and the 
collection of beautiful books is a fine old hobby. 

“Father, it never occurred to me until recently how fasci- 
nating are the books which you and mother bought for: us 
when we were small. These shelves fairly dance with ex- 
citement now, and the difficulty is in knowing what to read 
first. All the famous men and women of the world seem to 
be vying for my attention.” 

This is one family that will never have to worry about 
what to do with its leisure hours. There was deep satisfac- 
tion in the hearts of these parents when, after years of 
patient waiting, their children began to see books as they 
had seen them. The leisure that might have been baffling 
was proving its worth. 

' If homes give us such necessary things as shining windows 
and tiny corners, familiar walls and peaceful quiet, books 
and maybe garden paths for our free hours, what do we 
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Christian Youth Building a New World 
Al Report on the United Douth Movement 


By Harotp I. Donnetiy* 


HE United Youth Movement, “Christian Youth 

Building a New World,” was first discussed in Feb- 

ruary, 1934. Much of that year was taken up in 
general plans and foundation work. Thus, 1935 was really 
the first full year of active operation. While it is im- 
possible to appraise, adequately, the total influence of the 
movement, certain facts can be set down to give some in- 
dication of the extent of its influence. 


Tue First YEAR 


In the first place, the movement has become widely inter- 
denominational. It began with the forty denominations that 
constitute the International Council of Religious Education, 
and the original committee was a sub-committee represent- 
ing the Committe on Religious Education of Youth and a 
few other groups. In February, 1935, interest had become 
so wide-spread that a new committee was organized under 
the name, the Joint Committee on United Youth Program. 
Its membership now consists of representatives from the 
Committee on Religious Education of Youth, the Young 
People’s Work Section and Commission, the Missionary 
Education Section, and the Christian Youth Council of 
North America of the International Council of Religious 
Education; the Federal Council of Churches; the Interna- 
tional Society of Christian Endeavor; the University Com- 
mittee of the Church Boards of Education; the Student 
Christian Movement; the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion; the Young Women’s Christian Association; the Mis- 
sionary Education Movement; and the Home Missions 
Councils. This is probably the most representative inter- 
denominational committee of youth leaders ever assembled 
in this country. 

A second accomplishment of the past year was a series of 
regional youth conferences held during the months of Janu- 
ary, February, and March, 1935. The purpose of these 
conferences was to call together youth in certain centers that 
they might face the implications in following Jesus Christ 
and, upon the basis of intelligent conviction, commit them- 
selves anew to Christ and his cause. The conferences were 
planned as first steps in the development of the movement 
in certain areas, and definite effort was made to follow up 
each conference so that the local organizations of youth 
might begin work in their own communities. 

A total of twenty-six conferences of this kind, lasting two 
or three days each, was held across the country; 12,575 
delegates were present, more than 10,000 being young peo- 


ple. The expenses of these conferences were cared for locally, . 


and the national committee was able to meet all of its ex- 
penses. : 

A third contribution which has come during the first 
year is in the form of printed materials available for the 
use of local groups. The Joint Committee on United Youth 
Program has prepared promotional and educational ma- 
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terials, the latter through the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. These materials have been prepared co- 
operatively and are made available through the agencies 
united in the movement and through the office of the Com- 
mittee, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

In addition to this material which has been prepared by 
the Committee itself, other material is available that has 
been issued by cooperating members of the movement at 
the suggestion of the Committee. Such material involves 
projects in different areas. The Methodist group has issued 
a special booklet on cooperatives. The Presbyterian Board 
is publishing a devotional periodical, Follow Me. These are 
considered as part of the materials of the program. 

A third type of material which is becoming available is 
issued independently with no suggestion from the Com- 
mittee but is valuable because of the close relationship to 
the entire program. Notable in this field is the missionary 
education textbook, Christian Youth in Action. 

In the fourth place, and probably the most notable 
achievement of all, is the active acceptance of the program 
by different agencies. Some of the denominations were al- 
ready launched upon programs that related themselves di- 
rectly to the movement. This is true of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., the Methodist Church, and the Congrega- 
tional-Christian groups. The Presbyterian Church, U.S., 
uses the program as its program for youth. The same may 
be said of practically every other denomination represented 
in the International Council. The University Committee 
of the Council of Church Boards of Education, in some of 
its work, is making almost exclusive use of this movement. 
The Department of Evangelism of the Federal Council of 
Churches shares vitally and freely in this movement. The 
Christian Endeavor Convention held in Philadelphia last 
summer gave a large part of its program to the purposes and 
areas of need of the movement. 

The Committee on Religious Education of Youth of the 
International Council has no other program than this. All 
of the cooperative work in the field of religious education 
which falls to this Committee now becomes part of the 
movement, “Christian Youth Building a New World.” 
The Committee expects to see ongoing curriculum ma- 
terials turned as rapidly as possible into direct contributions 
to this movement. These materials would include Sunday 
school lessons, society topics, and the like. 


PLANS FOR THE PRESENT YEAR 


The Joint Committee on United Youth Program has 
outlined certain definite cooperative plans for the year 
1936-37. These plans have to do, first of all, with the em- 
phasis of the year. The Committee believes that certain 
projects should be given special consideration, and suggests 
that three be emphasized, not, however, to the exclusion of 
the other six. These three are: ““The Constructive Use of 
Leisure Time,” “Dealing with Certain Aspects of the Eco- 
nomic Problem,” and “Christian Patriotism.’’ Material in 

(Continued on page 37) 
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PRIMARILY, TRAINING FOR LEISURE Must BE A TRAINING IN THE ARTS 


UR English world wants educating into gladness,” 
wrote Elizabeth Barrett, escaping from the morbid 
dullness of her father’s house to health and love in 

the Italian sunshine. The English world still wants it, and 
so does the American world, and most of the other countries 
of the world as well. Within the last few years this want, so 
long inarticulate, has become outspoken. For the conditions 
which, in the past, have kept men so busy that they did not 


_know whether they were happy or not, and scarcely cared, 


seem to be fast disappearing. More and more we shall have 
to learn how to be positively happy if we are not to molder 
and decay into misery. 

The secret of happiness, which seems implicit in organic 
life, and is apparently known to the rose and the butterfly, 
has been lost by man. Such brains as we have more than 
the bird and the squirrel we seem to use to make ourselves 
miserable. Whatever theology may say about the doctrine of 
original sin, we do seem to have a natural tendency to make 
a mess of things—a tendency which we have to overcome 
rather painfully through education and the grace of God. 
No child can be trusted to do anything right the first time. 
In the simplest art, the most elementary game, we begin by 
making mistakes. And so we can’t trust ourselves to be 
happy. We have to be taught. 

So one may speak of education for gladness, and yet be 
no kin to Pollyanna. One may face the great gay spectacle 
of life as it may be lived as the novice faces the golf course. 
Here are these easy people, in their bright flannels and swag- 
ger tweeds. Apparently they are having a good time. Appar- 
ently there is a mysterious excitement in the drive of the 
little ball through the sunny air. But, for the time being, 
the novice cannot understand it. He seems to be concerned 
only with stupid little things—the way he stands, the way 


he swings his club. He must battle with the innate cussedness 
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of a small round bit of matter. He must slowly train eye and 
arm. Only when he has broken down barriers of ignorance 
and physical clumsiness can the simple happiness of the game 
flow in. , 

So it is with all the joy of life. All the arts of man— 
music, poetry, the dance—bear witness to joy; all the great 
religions bear witness that men have found certitude, or 
something at least of peace and help for pain. What stands 
between us and joy is nothing very great or tragic. It is a 
complex of small insufficiencies, of ignorance and incom- 
petence or naive inexperience in managing our health, our 
money, our love, and the use of our extra time—and be- 
yond that, some grandiose idea of ourselves which prevents 
us from admitting that life is really as simple as all that 
and getting down to business accordingly. Experiences which 
to the imagination seem infinite in glory and wholly spiritual 
may be excluded by very small and finite things. A speck 
in the eye may turn off the whole light of the sun. 

Education in gladness is the proper business of leisure. 
Even very simple enjoyments—sports, arts, personal accom- 
plishments—are like religion. People must believe in them 
before they can really prove them. They must have faith 
that there is some little social heaven beyond, which may be 
entered by learning to dance or play bridge or play tennis, 
and then they must put themselves through a certain amount 
of uncomfortable learning and discipline—and ultimately, 
if they are persistent and lucky, they find that they really 
are happy in the way they had imagined! So in a wider sense, 
one may believe that there is a truly happy life, happy on 
all the levels of consciousness, which may be reached by 
education—and then, whenever one has a spare hour or two, 
one may put one’s self to school. 

The lessons of this school may be the reverse of everything 
we have been taught. One day a man of forty, of the noblest 
nature and the most exemplary unselfish life, came into a 
friend’s house. 


II 


“T haven’t seen you for a long time,” said his friend. 
“How are you?” 

“Wretched,” he answered. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Nothing to live for. Nothing to fill my days.” 

“But you do fill your days,” said his friend, referring to 
his part in various local good works. 

“Tt isn’t enough.” 

“The trouble with you is that you don’t have to earn 
your living,” his friend remarked, for this unhappy man had 
considerable wealth. 

“Probably. It might help me to forget how long the day is.” 

“Find some substitute activities, alive and creative.” 

“What?” 

“Start a rose garden.” 

“T don’t know anything about roses.” 

“Find some craft in which to be interested.” 

“Never used my hands. I don’t know how to begin.” 

“How about music?” 

“Know nothing of it. I had some lessons on the piario 
once but gave them up to cram for college. It’s all gone. I 
couldn’t do anything about it.” 

“You have so much money,” said his friend hopelessly. 
“Can’t you just realize for yourself some of those dreams 
that those who have no money cherish—travel, adventure, 
art, the theater, the splendor of the great world?” 

“Because I have the money,” he said gravely, “I haven’t 
the dreams.” And then he said one of the saddest things 
that any man can say. He said, ““What I have discovered is 
that by honestly following the best one knows and has been 
taught, by living well to the best of one’s ability, by dis- 
daining idle pleasures and mean things, one may wake up 
and discover in middle life that all goodness has done for 
one is to narrow one’s heart, make empty one’s days, and 
lead one up a blind alley with nothing in front but a blank.” 

Of course, there was, in this man’s life, a special tragedy 
for, with a strict and narrow conception of duties, he had 
undertaken one of those life-long sacrifices which no one 
should ask of another, and which, perhaps, only a very few 
can safely make. Yet, apart from this, he represented a diff- 
culty which is far too common. Although he had studied 
formal courses in school, and although he was reared to a 
certain honorable strictness of behavior and social respon- 
sibility, he was completely uneducated. He had absolutely 
no arts; and though he had a strong impulse to uprightness 
of behavior, he, had no faith. He had been brought up to a 
narrow intellectuality and utilitarian goodness which left 
his life like that swept and garnished room from which the 
devils were put out—a room so bare that even devils would 
have been good company. Although the inheritance of wealth 
had given him a larger leisure than most men can manage, 
every added hour to use was but a cipher attached to the 
original blank. 

The new interest in the use of leisure is an effort to 


remedy this sorry state of things to-which something in . 


our whole scheme of education has led us. Primarily, the 
training for leisure must be a training in the arts. Beyond 
that, it must be a training of the heart, the imagination, 
and the vision which opens again the vistas of life, which 
makes us really see heaven’s gate beyond the sunset, and 
assures us that there is something in life which is beyond 
sight and hearing but which our hearts may lay hold of in 
quietness and in love. This the church has offered in the 
past. It has filled men’s leisure beautifully and in many 
ways. 
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But what arts? Where shall one begin? One may answer 
indirectly by asking, ‘‘In what respects is the average man 
unhappy?” The answer is much simpler than one at first 
supposes. Unhappy people are generally sick—or at least 
have no adequate use of their own bodies, being low-spirited, 
unlovely to look at, physically unskilled. Or else they are 
poor, poor not necessarily in cash but in genuine wealth, in 
personal skills, in the love of creative work, in the capacity 
to get and create possessions which give some sort of com- 
fort and color to life. Or else they lack love. They cannot 
get along with friends or family. They do not know how 
to attract love or to keep it. They have no ways of ex- 
pressing self-forgetful devotion in personal kindness, in the 
social arts, in words and deeds. Or else they have no ulti- 
mate motive or vision in life—no religion. It would be hard 
to find miserable people whose unhappiness could not fall 
under one of these four heads. 

Any leisure-time occupation which makes one healthier, 
wealthier, lovelier or more loving, and more truly believing 
is like a chink in that wall which shuts one off from happi- 
ness. Willy-nilly, the sunshine sifts in through it. Willy- 
nilly, it irradiates our lives and stays by us in warmth and 
light. And when one stops to think of it, most of the arts 
and accepted leisure-time occupations of men—apart from 
some trivial idling which has little to do with true leisure— 
open one of the chinks into sunlight. 

There are the leisure-time activities which refresh the 
body—the sports, the life in the open, walking, camping. 
They create health. And health, I think, is the beginning of 
real faith. To perceive that just life, the lowly life which 
one shares with the woodchuck and the cabbage, is really 
good; that it is an exhilaration just to be living and breath- 
ing and that this exhilaration probably runs through all 
Nature; that in the sap of all healthy plants, the gamboling 
of all healthy animals, there is probably a continuous rhythm 
of pure joy—in this perception one touches the hem of the 
garment of God. : 

Then there are the crafts. They create wealth. Making 
something is a genuine satisfaction to men quite apart from 
the pleasure in property thus created. When one knits a 
dress, makes a desk, shingles one’s own roof, lays out a 
garden, makes pretty things in leather, metal, wood, et 
cetera, one is not only happily and innocently occupied. One 
is really creating a kind of antiseptic against all those greedy 
and false desires which bind people to money getting, cheat- 
ing, and speculation. One is unconsciously learning that 
what one desires is possible through the work of one’s own 
hands, and is mingling the pride of possession with the joy 
of creation and with self-reliance and self-respect. Busy, 
practically creative people, with always something on hand 
which they are making or decorating or planning, are sel- 
dom greedy, gambling, hankering people, hanging on some 
hope of a lucky speculation, envying their neighbors, or 
building castles in the air out of nothing. 

So with love. Love is a large lesson, and most of us 
will die without really learning it. But most people have 
far more goodwill than they show. They don’t know how 
to be kind. They are dumb before the need of fellowship, 
graceless in showing goodwill. Everything that brings one 
among people; that encourages one to please; that interests 
one in others’ affairs; that makes for cooperation on any 
level, from an idle game to community helpfulness, is so 
much spring sunshine on those ice-jams that continually 
push back the goodwill into our own hearts. Every kind of 
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Mary Jane Finds Her Leisure Time 


By Lena Knapp 


Y LEISURE-time problem,” said Mary Jane with 

a frantic gesture of hopelessness, “lies not in trying 

to decide what to do in my leisure time, but in 

finding the leisure time.” Most of those who read this article 
will probably say, “That’s my case exactly,” but a little 
thought on the matter shows that this attitude is superficial. 

The only way that anything can possibly be done about a 
problem like this is to study the situation. Many will shy 
away from this suggestion. They have acquaintances who 
are consummate bores and who forever keep referring to 
their “schedules,” cannot see why it’s difficult to do the thing 
one really wants to do, cannot walk home from work on a 
spring day because Fido must have his half-hour pre-supper 
stroll, cannot possibly go to a luncheon on Wednesday to 
hear Frances Perkins speak because Wednesday is “hair- 
dresser” day, and the like. Whether a disorderly schedule is 
a more wanton waste of golden moments than is a slavish 
following of a time schedule, is an open question. At least 
the person who is an utter renegade in spending his time is 
not a bore and a trial to his friends! However, it must be 
possible to strike a happy medium in this matter. An answer 
that one person might give to this question would probably 
not fit the case of someone else. It is then a matter which 
everyone must decide for himself. 

“Decide!” That is what one must do, not just be a “yes” 
man, taking on every job that no one else wants to do, or 
rushing off with every group which asks him to do this or 
that. Any decision must be based on a careful study of the 
facts, factors, elements, or implications of the case; and to 
study what to do with one’s leisure time is something most 
folk won’t do, especially those who most need to do it. 

In spite of the hopelessness of her problem, Mary Jane 
decided to see what could be done about it. First she did 
some reading on the subject. Then she consulted her friends 
who seemed to be getting a good deal out of their twenty- 
four hours a day, and also some outstanding persons who 
were leaders in her local church, her community, and the 
summer school she attended. After her reading and confer- 
ences were done, Mary Jane sat down and thought the whole 
matter through. Here are her conclusions. 

“Everyone, admittedly, has twenty-four hours a day at 
his disposal. Of these twenty-four hours, it is conservative 
to say I spend twelve in getting ready to go to work, in eat- 
ing to have strength to do my work, in getting to and from 
the place where I work, and in working. I know seven hours 
of sleep is ample for me, but I'll allow eight hours of every 
day for complete rest and relaxation. Whenever I feel like 
it, I can read awhile before getting up. Anyway, there are 
twenty hours a day taken. That leaves me, for leisure time, 
four hours a day on five days of the week, eight hours on 
Saturday, sixteen hours on Sunday—forty-four hours each 
week! Far more than I realized! How can I manage to get 
the most out of these forty-four hours? Or, put the most into 
them, should I say?” 

Mary Jane then took the various principles that seemed to 
be involved in working out a well-balanced program of living 
and faced squarely their implications for her situation. She 
decided first to accept the principle of the necessity for eight 
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hours of complete rest and relaxation every day. This meant, 
among other things, that if she“got in at twelve o’clock some 
Friday night, she did not wash her hair even though she 
wished to look her ultra-best on Saturday. The extra hours 
of sleep, she believed, would give her a poise and a sparkle 
in her eyes that would make a better general appearance 
than would a jaded expression framed in curly hair. More- 
over, when she couldn’t have her eight hours of rest out of a 
given twenty-four, she decided it would be worth while to 
pick up at least half an hour of the lost time at noon the next 
day. The items she might intend to buy at the-five-and-dime 
could wait. The couch in the office rest room was hard and 
the other girls would be chattering, but she felt that, with 
practice, she could relax just the same. 

Mary Jane’s second decision was to recognize the fact that 
she should take on only such activities outside her home and 
office as could be done well. She realized that one cannot do 
a job well if there is not adequate time to prepare for it, or 
if preparation for it eats into a schedule too much. She 
thought of Jesus in this respect and felt certain that he would 
never have rushed into a meeting at the home of Martha and 
Mary or at his synagogue saying, “I’m sorry, but I just have 
not had a minute to prepare a real worship service for this 
meeting,” or “I meant to check on the work our group is 
doing in the Samaritan section of town, but I didn’t get to it.” 
She concluded that two major jobs, one in her church-and 
one on one of the national committees of her denomination, 
would be all she could do well. Short-time jobs, special com- 
mittee work, and the like, one can always fit in as they come 
along. However, they should not be allowed to overlap. If 
she were asked, for example, to lead the church school teach- 
ers in a weekly discussion period during Lent, she would 
accept, letting other persons be found for the special services 
around Palm Sunday and Easter. She would perhaps be free, 
she reasoned, to help with the special Children’s Day services. 
“Two nights a week at my church, or three at the most, is 
reasonable service. No... I am firm, two major tasks—these 
two things I do and I do my best.” 

Of the making of books, to say nothing of magazines and 
newspapers, truly there is no end, and so Mary Jane® 
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lem of reading had to be attacked courageously. First, there 
was the necessity of being up to date daily in home and for- 
eign affairs. Mary Jane felt that the popular song “My 
Whole Day Is Spoiled’? may have been prompted by the 
crass stories in the morning newspaper, and so she decided 
that for the most part she would get her knowledge of daily 
happenings from the morning seven o’clock radio newscast, 
or from one at six-thirty or at ten o’clock in the evening. 
This, supplemented whenever possible, by the “March of 
Time” radio broadcast and the regular weekly reading of 
some much magazine as The Christian Century, The New 
Republic, Common Sense, or Time, would bring her daily 
highlights of the news and give her guidance in forming her 
own opinions. 

Books! Mary Jane knew some folk who plan their time 
schedule rather carefully and read a book a week. Most 
books do not take more than ten hours to read. Out of forty- 
four hours of leisure, it seemed reasonable to spend ten in 
reading a good book—meaningful for living and thinking as 
good books are. However, to be conservative, she planned 
for two a month—one novel, old or new, and one book from 
the field of biography, travel, science, art, or history. The 
novels were to be selected from month to month and chosen 
from lists known to contain good books. The others perhaps 
should be planned for more carefully because there are so 
many and it is important to cover a variety of types at least 
twice a year. 

“Whatever other reading I do,” wrote Mary Jane in her 
Book of Individual Growth, “I will keep at least fifteen 
minutes a day, or the equivalent over the period of a week, 
_for reading with meditation and prayer. A friend of mine 
recently told me she burns a candle during her ‘watch’... . 
I wonder how much that ceremonial element contributes to 
the richness of her life.” 

The question of movies and theaters was not a serious one 
for Mary Jane. She enjoyed both greatly, yet she was not so 
“crazy about” certain particular actors that she “‘had to see” 
everything that came along in which they played. She felt 
that certain types of movies, while actually based on classics 
of literature and superbly acted, were too intense in their 
emotional strain to be a means of enrichment to her. She did 
feel, however, she should become a little more “movie- or 
theater-conscious,”’ should keep herself better informed as to 
what was coming to her town, and should not neglect these 
activities in working out her leisure-time program. 

Mary Jane was not embarrassed by overweight, and so she 
did not have the inducement some of her friends had to get 
off the bus a mile from the office every morning and walk in— 
or religiously to hold half an hour at noon for a brisk walk. 
However, she realized the necessity for some regular physical 
activity. She might brush up on her tennis. Very good, as an 
extra—but that game is difficult to pursue regularly because 
some one of equal skill has to be involved, because the matter 
of dress makes it inconvenient to do offhand, and because its 
strenuousness likewise brings in an element of impractica- 
bility as a regular or frequent project. Bowling, very good 
as a pickup—but it seemed a bit expensive for a “daily 
dozen.” The “Y” provided convenient swimming. With all 
these as possible activities at odd times, it'seemed to Mary 
Jane that in addition some daily walking simply had to be 
planned for. She therefore decided to make effective use of 
her noon hour in this respect. 

“Those who would have friends, must show themselves 
friendly,” one of Mary Jane’s older friends suggested. 
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Friendship, one of the richest of human possessions, may come 
into existence accidentally or over night, but to be a source 
of continued blessing and joy it must be cultivated. Time 
must be taken for the nurture of friendships. Letterwriting, 
taking walks, “tea for two,” visiting over one’s mending, lis- 
tening to radio programs together, sharing bits of poetry, or 
reading certain types of books together are all means whereby 
lasting friendships may be developed. As Mary Jane pon- 
dered this matter, she realized that judgment and care would 
always have to be used. Some of her friends seemed to con- 
sider the matter of their personal correspondence a burden. 
That’s surely not a sign of friendship! Some letters she re- 
ceived gave plenty of evidence of being written “to get the 
pile down,” and she felt that such letters didn’t enrich her 
life nor prompt the best effort on her part in reply. She had 
known one horrid example of superficiality at this point at 
camp in a person who constantly talked about the number of 
letters she had received while there! A few rare friendships 
at a distance, kept up by correspondence, and a few more near 


. at hand became Mary Jane’s objective rather than many 


superficial ones. 
Thus did Mary Jane look herself squarely in the face and 
resolve to live richly, deeply on her forty-four hours a week. 


Home and the New Leisure : 
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as dwellers therein give to them? When the world peeps 
inside our doorways, what intriguing things does it find? 
How does it see us using our time? We are the living part 
of home, the people with whom others must share their 
hours or be left alone, as desired. What is our part in making 
home the center of a family’s free time? 

Our first obligation, perhaps, is to be sincere—sincere 
in expressing our own interests and sincere in appreciation 
of the interests of others. If our great desife is to collect 
colors as found in any growing thing, whether weed, tree, 
or cultivated plant, a fireside arrangement of them will sure- 
ly please the family—if not the first time, then the second 
or third. Gradually it will become the pride of all, and 
family and friends alike will regret the times when there 
are no rustic bouquets. In the same way our own interest in 
another person’s ivory elephants or international dolls will 
increase. Home is the place for free expression and mutual 
sharing, and we are unjust if we hesitate to use it so. 

There is great adventure in store for those who have two 
things—home and free hours. Families will find themselves 
centers of the highest kind of living. The children’s stories 
and songs will no longer be limited to a few moments, or 
meals be too hurried for grace. Creative thoughts will grow 
into things of beauty. Love will trust the dreams that rise 
from burning juniper logs in the stone fireplace. Spirits will 
be conscious of Him who is the Maker of homes, and any 
hour of the day will find minds in quiet readiness for the 
Spirit of Truth. 

Homes that have already absorbed every hour with glad 
work and play and prayer look out upon the world each 
morning with something of the innocent joy that a tiny, 
two-and-a-half-year-old child showed recently. She awak- 
ened to find guests who had not been in her home at bed- 
time the night before and whom she had not seen for over 
a year. Smiling shyly at them, she said, “Hello, I luf you 
very dearly. Do you luf me?” It was the spirit of true 
happiness and we, who are lovers of home, rejoice that 
time allows life to find and keep these eternal things. 
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A Training School for Council Officers 


By O. G. HerBrRecut* 


HIS. statement will be of interest and importance to 

all who are engaged professionally or as volunteers 

in the great cooperative program of religious educa- 
tion in America. 

There is a training school for them! 

And it is located at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. There are 
hundreds of Christian leaders in America who say that “of 
all that is good in Christian leadership training, Geneva of- 
fers the best!” ~ 

A little may have to be charged off for enthusiasm, but 
those who have even once been at “America’s Galilee” can- 
not be blamed for their joyous zeal. There is no other spot 
woven quite so deeply into the pattern of Christian minds 
and hearts as this beautiful lake which stamps with im- 
mortality the southern border of Wisconsin and around 
whose shores cluster so many Christian leadership enter- 
prises. 

Ever since 1914, Conference Point on Lake Geneva has 
been as truly the dream of Christian leaders in the inter- 
denominational field of religious education as Mecca is to 
the pious Moslem! To have gone to Lake Geneva is to have 
made the Christian hegira. 

During the hard years that followed the world war, a 
series of readjustments halted the council officers’ training 
enterprise for a while, but in the last two years the con- 
viction has grown strong again that those of us who are 
charged with the cooperative task do need to meet and ex- 
change and learn in order that we may be able to carry on 
more effectively the task that is becoming more complex 
every year. The urge for this rested especially on the hearts 
‘of the state council secretaries. They felt that the thousands 
of men and women working in counties and districts with- 
out pay—just sharing themselves into a great work for the 
sheer love of it—deserve at least an opportunity to learn 
more about it and to improve themselves in the administra- 
tion of it. 

The summer of 1934 saw the dream come true. On the 
“hill top” at Lake Geneva was held the first Council Off- 
cers’ Training School under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education and the 
newly organized Employed Council Officers’ 
Association. The following summer brought a 
substantial increase in attendance and marked 
forward steps in organization. 

The third session of the Council Officers’ 
Training School is to be held this summer— 
June 27 to July 3. This year it is definitely an 
enterprise of the Employed Council Officers’ 
Association, with the International Council 
cooperating heartily and generously. 

The announced purpose of the school is to 
furnish both volunteer and professional coun- 
cil leaders information, inspiration, and fel- 
lowship for their task. The curriculum is in- 
clusive enough to meet the needs of both 
groups. Realizing that for many who come, 


_ * Director of Young People’s Work, Iowa State Council 
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this will be probably their only opportunity for a vacation, 
the schedule has been so arranged as to allow for considera- 
ble leisure time to be used as the students may desire. The 
camp offers good facilities for boating, fishing, swimming, 
tennis, ball games, nature study, and hiking. 

A word should be said about the camp ground itself. It 
is a most beautiful spot, and famous naturalists have said 
that on the hill top there grows a greater variety of trees 
than any one spot of similar size in North America. The 
famous ““Fipi Wakan” with its remarkable painted fire- 
place, the charming Marion Lawrance Memorial Building, 
the great octagonal chapel, the winding paths that curl 
sleepily through the woods—there is an inexpressible charm 
to Conference Point, which, once felt, will never let go 
again. Living accommodations are modern and convenient. 
Campers need bring no bedding or silverware—all of that 
is supplied by the camp management. The large dining hall 
offers a cuisine and service unequalled in any camp of simi- 
lar nature. The camp staff call themselves a “camp family” 
—a group consisting mostly of college men and women of 
definite and high Christian standards. Even the camp man- 
agement brings “atmosphere” to the place! 

Concerning the Training School, it’ may be rightly said 
that its fellowship features are advisedly among the major 
purposes. There is a thrill in store for the volunteer coun- 
cil officer as he comes face to face with fellow workers from 
all over the continent, realizing the greatness of the or- 
ganization into which he is linked and becoming aware 
of what a vital and integral part of a great program is that 
part of it which he is called to do “‘at home.” East and West, 
North and South do meet at Lake Geneva and, meeting 
there, they know that they are on ground which is holy, 
for a common task no less holy. 

The following simple questions and answers will serve 
to sum up and focus information for prospective students. 


1. Who may come? 
a. All who now are engaged professionally or as 
volunteers in interdenominational religious education as 
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Reaching Children During Vacation Time 


By Cuarces V. Trent* 


MOVEMENT is being launched by the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education to rally the 
Christian forces of the nation in reaching the un- 

churched of the entire nation with the message and program 
of Christianity. Seventeen million children of school age are 
entirely without positive religious instruction. How can a 
city’s agencies unite for the purpose of reaching its children 
not now receiving religious instruction, as well as those who 
now receive some religious training? 

During the summer period children are looking for inter- 
esting ways in which to spend their free time. It is a time 
also when many temptations beset boys and girls during 
their idle hours. For the churches to fail to take advantage 
of the vacation time to offer an interesting and challenging 
program for the children is to throw away a supreme oppor- 
tunity. There is a program that will attract them, and pro- 
vide for them training in Christian living. This program is 
that known as the vacation church school. 

What opportunities are available in the vacation school 
program? It provides the one opportunity during the year 
when the workers can really feel unhurried in their program. 
They have sufficient time for many worth-while activities. 
Children come for two and one-half or three hours daily 
for a period of from three to five weeks. This makes it 
possible, from the standpoint of time, to make a lasting 
impression upon the lives of those who participate in the 
program. Not only do many children receive more hours of 
religious instruction than they receive in an entire year’s 
Sunday school attendance, but this summer program, being 
a consecutive daily one, like that in a summer camp, enables 
the leaders to plan for and count on daily religious growth 
in the pupils. The vacation church school is probably the 
most important thing in the life of the boy or girl during 
that period. Then, too, there is time to finish what is begun, 
and there is less opportunity to forget from one day to the 
next what has been taught. With the greater amount of time 
at the disposal of the leaders, a far-reaching program can be 
attempted. In the Sunday program one must choose from a 
number of possible things that which will be attempted. Not 
so in the vacation church school. There we have time 
to tackle activities neglected during the rest of the year for 
lack of time. Through the vacation church school we can 
provide an adequate program of missionary education; teach 
world friendship; engage in the dramatization of the lives 
of world heroes, pioneers, and Christian servants; and pro- 
vide an opportunity for the children to plan and conduct 
worship programs and other projects, to make investigations, 
to render service together, and actually to live the Christian 
life as a group during several hours daily. 

Our Sunday school work is, for the most part, formal. 
Children come and listen, all too passively, to a prepared 
lesson presented usually in the form of a story told by the 
teacher, sometimes with some discussion, while they sit in 
attractive classrooms with nice pictures. They are often far 
removed from the problems and temptations of their every- 
day lives. Of course, they carry away some impressions 
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which are valuable, but there is all too meager a carryover 
into their weekday lives. 

The great value of the vacation church school program is 
in overcoming this shortcoming, by its very nature providing 
opportunities for lifelike activities. For example, a group 
of juniors decided that as a part of. their vacation church 
school program they would make a doll house to be given 
to some needy children. After considering several possible 
recipients for the doll house, they agreed to present it, when 
finished, to the day nursery where there was a score or more 
small children who every day played with limited equip- 
ment. Then came the making of the plans for the doll house. 
The children talked over the plans with their leader, and 
certain specifications were agreed upon. The material for 
building had to be selected. Following this came the actual 
construction in which both boys and girls took part. The 
boys did the rougher carpenter work, being reminded as they 
worked that Jesus worked also in the carpenter shop. They 
were taught to be honest and careful and exact in their work. 
Each boy and girl had his or her part to do in the finishing 
of the article. Aptitudes and desires were considered in 
assigning tasks. When the house was finished, the children 
went on their presentation journey to the day nursery. ‘They 
helped carry it to its new home and to place it in its new 
location. They stayed and watched the small children in 
their first use and enjoyment of it. They became acquainted 
with the leaders in the day nursery. They had shared some- 
thing which was truly theirs. 

Such projects have value for actual Irfe because they 
involve so many decisions and activities that may be repeated 
later. Valuable training in cooperative endeavor was experi- 
enced. Some might contend that the making of doll houses 
is not Christian education, merely wholesome recreation at 
best. What better Christian education can be given than 
opportunity for Christian service activities in which actual 
working out of group problems under Christian leadership 
takes place? While this sort of program is, of course, only 
one item in the vacation church school program, it can be 
one of the most important items. Such activity is interesting 
to boys and girls and they put their best thought and effort 
into it; they spend extra over-time effort upon it; and they 
are seldom absent because they want to do their part toward 
the final product. This is education in Christian living. 

Other items in the average vacation church school pro- 
gram include worship, Bible study, Bible geography, 
dramatics, recreation, manual work, music, and visits to 
various kinds of institutions. The program of a department 
may center in some such idea as “Building the City of God,” 


. “Our City,” “Knighthood Today,” “Children of One 


Father.” The possibilities of the vacation school for 
building Christian character are unlimited. 

When a vacation church school program is planned, how 
can we get children to attend? Are not children tired of life 
within four walls, and eager to be free from restraint and 
direction during the vacation period? The vacation school 
program is not one of restraint and confinement, but one 
of activity. Children like to do things, to make use of hands 
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UMMER is the time for camping. In camp one gets 
close to nature, sensing the beauty of lake and moun- 
tain, of sky and sunset. In camp one comes closer to 

other people, with new friends and time to cultivate the old 
ones. In camp one gets a new view of life, seeing the home 
tasks in a different light because he has come away from them 
and realizing a new meaning in life itself. In camp one comes 
closer to God, becoming aware of new meanings in his will 
and of fellowship with him in quiet meditation, in prayer, 
in human fellowship, and in a heightened sense of Christian 
purpose. Such is the ministry of camp to the life of youth. 

In the summer of 1936 the International Council Older 
Boys’ and Girls’ Camp Conferences enter their twenty- 
third year. In nearly a quarter century of service they have 
touched the lives of thousands of young people. They have 
helped to send large numbers of full-time Christian workers 
into the ministry, into missionary service, into religious edu- 
cation, into Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. work. They have 
trained many thousands of lay workers for the day-by-day 
program of the church. They have inspired many men and 

-women to the practice of high ideals in business and the 
professions, in housework and on the farm. The peculiar mis- 
sion of these camps has been to inspire and train young 
people for devoted leadership in the tasks of the Kingdom. 

This year new and significant changes have been made in 
the camp program. The plans for 1936 build upon the rich 
values and fine traditions of the past and at the same time 
carry the camps forward to a new era in their history. The 
United Youth Movement, “Christian Youth Building a 
New World,” will enter vitally into the total program. 

The Older Boys’ and Girls’ Camps at Lake Geneva and 
at Geneva Glen have been combined into a Youth Camp at 
each place. However, the Boys’ and Girls’ Camps at Winni- 
pesaukee will remain separate as in other years. 


THE Camp PROGRAM 


The camp program this year may be divided into six 
scenes. Early in the day, the Morning Watch—prayer, 
meditation, and self examination—is one of the choice ex- 
periences of camp. Then the whole morning is given over 
to elass and discussion groups. Some of the campers will 
engage in a class program much on the plan of other years, 
dealing with such matters as: understanding ourselves, the 
Bible, local church work, the United Youth Movement, 
personal religious living, methods for dealing with current 
social problems, education for missions and world friend- 
ship. Other campers, who will come as delegates from the 
agencies cooperating in the Unitéd Youth Movement, will 
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spend the morning in special study and conference, making 
plans for the next steps in the agencies from which they 
come. The afternoon is given to creative recreation which 
enriches and equips young people for living. After the even- 
ing meal, the campers gather for a vesper service on the shore 
of the lake or on the side of a mountain. The evening pro- 
gram provides dramatic affairs, inspiring lectures, fun, inter- 
pretations of world events, and other interests. Finally, the 
cottage or tent groups gather just before “lights out” for a 
brief period of group devotions. — 

In all of these activities there is a stimulating fellowship 
among campers of various denominations and localities and 
between young people and adult leaders. 


LEADERSHIP 


Faculties for the camps of 1936 are now being selected 
and will be announced in more detail later. The camps will 
be directed in most or in all cases by members of the Inter- 
national Council staff. The Youth Camps at Lake Geneva 
and Geneva Glen will each have, in addition, a dean of 
men and a dean of women. Faculty members are being 
chosen from groups of tested and competent leaders of 
youth. The special delegates from the various agencies co- 
operating in the United Youth Movement will be under the 
direction of national youth leaders who are closely related 
to the whole movement. 

Able group counselors, who live in cottages or tents with 
the campers, are an important part of the leadership. 


PLACES AND DATES 


Winnipesaukee, New Hampshire 

Girls’ Camp, August 10-22, 1936 

Boys’ Camp, August 24-September 5, 1936 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 

Youth Camp, August 17-29, 1936 
Geneva Glen, Colorado 

Youth Camp, August 10-22, 1936 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Campers must have completed at least the sophomore 
year in senior high school or be eighteen years of age. The 
upper age limit is twenty-three. 

The registration fee is $5.00, and board and room for the 
period of camp is $17.50. 

Registration cards are available through the International 
Council or the headquarters of the denominations, state and 
provincial councils, and other agencies. For full information, 
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The Kerr-Coolidge Deportation Bill 
What Are the Facts? 


N MARCH 28 the Senate Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization reported favorably on 
the Kerr-Coolidge Alien Deportation Bill. It is 

evident, however, that there will be considerable opposition 
to this bill in Congress. Because of the contention of its 
friends that the bill will work for greater justice in deporta- 
tion, information regarding it is given to Journal readers. 

According to Commissioner of Immigration and Na- 


turalization, D. W. MacCormack, the bill: 


1. Strengthens the law with reference to criminals; makes 
it possible to deport for one crime involving moral turpitude 
without regard to length of residence; renders racketeers and 
gangsters convicted of carrying dangerous weapons subject to 
deportation; subjects the violator of State narcotic laws to 


deportation on the same terms as violators of Federal acts; 


makes the alien who smuggles other aliens into the country 
deportable—the present law enables the deportation of the 
alien who enters illegally but does not permit the deportation 
of the alien smuggler. 

These are additional groups not deportable under existing 
law. The present mandatory deportation law referring to alien 
criminals remains in full force and effect. 

2. Requires that recommendations of judges staying the 
deportation of criminals be reviewed and approved before be- 
coming effective. 

3. Abrogates preference in immigration to agriculturists. 
This provision has been abused and is certainly not needed un- 
der present conditions. ; 

4. Authorizes supervisory officers in field to issue warrants 
of arrest and permits detention of aliens here illegally pending 
issuance of warrant. Due to lack of this authority 2,600 de- 
portable aliens have escaped in the last year. 

5. Permits registry of aliens who entered before July 1, 
1924, and are not subject to deportation, thus putting them in 
the same category as aliens who entered prior to June 3, 1921, 
and who, under the present law, are permitted to register and 
eventually become citizens. 

6. Permits visitors or students entitled to a non quota or 
preference admission to change status without leaving country. 
This gives them nothing to which they are not entitled under 
present law but spares them a long and costly voyage to a 
foreign country. 

7. Provides for limited discretion to stay deportation of 
aliens of good character who have not been convicted of crime 
and who have been in this country 10 years or have members 
of their immediate families here. 

Under the present law any judge or magistrate can prevent 
the deportation of criminal aliens, but not even the President 
of the United States can avert the deportation of an alien who 
is not a criminal. 

8. Provides for deduction from national quotas for aliens 
permitted to remain, register, or change status. This, in effect, 
reduces quotas.* 


Further interpretating the bill, Mr. MacCormack says: 


This is primarily a deportation and not an immigration 
bill. It does not deal with immigration policy. It was drawn 
with a view to strengthening the administration of the law 


and to facilitate ridding the country of undesirable aliens — 


while at the same timé permitting a measure of humane dis- 
cretion in dealing with aliens of good character. 

The increase in deportations of undesirable aliens resulting 
from this bill will beat least two to three times the number 
of aliens of good: character permitted to remain. 

We have stayed deportation during the past 26 months in 
the cases of 2,600 aliens of good character, but unless some 


* From a letter from Mr. MacCormack to Honorable Gerald P. Nye, 
printed in the Congressional Record under the legislative date, July 29, 
1935. 
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remedial legislation is passed we will be obliged to proceed 
with their deportation. 

If these people are deported they will leave behind them 
in the United States more than 7,000 members of their im- 
mediate families, including more than 5,000 wives. and chil- 
dren, for the most part American citizens and also for’ the 
most part persons who will become public charges in the event 
of the deportation of the breadwinner.* 


Journal readers will be especially interested in the bill 
from the standpoint of its attempt to prevent injustice to 
non-criminals. Following are some of the illustrations given 
in a letter, dated May 29, 1935, from Commissioner Mac- 
Cormack to Chairman Marcus A. Coolidge of the Senate 
Committee on Immigration, contained in the Senate Com- 
mittee Print entitled Deportation of Certain Aliens. 


A Russian girl fled to Manchuria. There she met an Ameri- 
can woman who agreed to finance her medical studies in this 
country. Later, the American withdrew her support and the 
girl could not continue. She married an American farmer. 
They had an American-born child and were living happily in 
California when we instituted deportation proceedings be- 
cause she had not maintained her student status. We cannot 
permit her to remain and they cannot finance the journey to 
Manchuria and return. If they could do so, she would be 
immediately readmitted. In such cases it should be possible to 
adjust the status of the alien without the utterly unnecessary 
and often cruel formality of first requiring them to leave the 
country. 

There is on the whole, an excellent provision in the im- 
migration law requiring the deportation of persons becoming 
public charges within 5 years of entry. This has, however, 
through administrative rulings and court decisions, been dis- 
torted into something it is clear that Congress never intended, 
and now in many cases it is necessary to deport persons who 
become public charges not 5, but as many as 30 years after 
entry. Nor is it necessary that they become permanent or fre- 
quent public charges. If they are given free treatment in an 
institution supported by public funds for even a few days, 
they are subject to deportation, even though before and after 
such treatment they have been self-supporting and the support 
of others. 

A Canadian lived in the United States for 32 years, estab- 
lished a good reputation, and reared a family of five American 
children. He spent Christmas with his 75-year-old mother in 
Canada. Shortly after his return he suffered a mental disorder 
and was confined in a State institution. He is subject to de- 
portation on the technical ground that he became a public 
charge within 5 years after his entry. Notwithstanding his 32 
years’ residence in this country, his filial visit in Canada renders 
him subject to deportation. 

The following cases are illustrative of the deportations 
caused by the interpretation that an alien who has been a 
public charge for as much as a single day is mandatorily de- 
portable. 

The first case is that of a girl who came to this country 
when II years of age. At 15 she suffered a nervous break-down 
and was treated in a State institution for a time. She recovered 
and now helps to support her family, who are legal residents 
of the United States. Deportation in this case is likewise neces- 
sary under the present law, as the interpretations are that if 
a person is treated in an institution maintained by public funds 
for even a day without paying for the treatment, he or she 
becomes a public charge, even if prior and subsequent thereto 
the alien has been self-supporting and the support of others. 

One of the most farcical of these cases is that of the secre- 
tary of an Ukranian benefit organization. He had entered 
without inspection before 1924 and, under the law, was not 


(Continued on page 4o) 
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Unified Planning in the Local Church 


By Forresr C. WEIR 


HE Activities Committee in the 

Congregational Church, Bethany, 

Connecticut, consists of the pastor 
as chairman and four other members 
elected at the annual meeting to repre- 
sent the various departments and inter- 
ests of the parish. It is charged specifi- 
cally with the following task: ‘This 
committee shall organize, administer, 
and supervise a comprehensive program of activities for all 
ages of the constituency of this church, including worship, 
preaching and teaching, evangelism, missions, music, and 
whatever else is essential to moral and spiritual upbuilding. 
It shall appoint the necessary officers and teachers and com- 
mittees, except the pastor, to carry out this program.” 

To illustrate this committee’s work, let us consider its 
first meeting in the second year of its service. With the call 
to the meeting went pamphlets, magazine clippings, and 
occasional bulletins on a variety of concrete issues which 
might be classified under some such general subjects as so- 
cial justice, evangelism, missions, and worship. Each mem- 
ber of the committee was given a blank schedule providing 
space for him to list for each age group the special needs 
which he thought should be considered, suggested objectives 
for the year, and the activities designed to accomplish these 
objectives. Each member was given also a list of possible 
sermon topics to be studied before the committee met and to 
be enlarged by the addition of other topics. 

At the meeting, the first order of business was to set our 
objectives for the year. These were determined upon not in 
an arbitrary manner, but by referring to a general summary 
of objectives for religious education which we had previous- 
ly agreed upon, and which were an adaptation of the list 
given in Dr. Vieth’s book} on the subject. A series of re- 
ports from teachers, group leaders, and the pastor on the 
activities of the past year revealed not only what the em- 
phasis had been during that time, but also, by noting the 
response of the various groups, what emphasis was needed 
for coming months. When these reports had been thoroughly 
discussed, our needs were fairly well described. Our ob- 
jectives for the year, therefore, became simply a restatement 
of our needs. 

This done, we turned to building the program for all 
ages and departments for the first three months of the year. 
In the classes, the recommendations of teachers were used 
as the basis of study; in the young people’s and adult fel- 
lowship groups, the recommendations of their representa- 
tives in the committee; and in the preaching program, the 
list of topics previously submitted. 

That the program thus developed was neither an im- 
position on the different departments of church life by their 
officials nor merely an assembly and ratification of plans al- 
ready determined by separate groups is clearly shown by 
the manner in which it was developed and by the manner 
in which it was actually used. Take the pulpit program and 


interest in 


7 Paul H. Vieth, Objectives in Religious Education. New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1930. 
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In certain quarters there is a live 
unifying 
planning in the local church. Mr. 
Forrest C. Weir, a student in Yale 
Divinity School, has served as pas- 
tor of a church which has moved 
far in this direction. He was asked 
to report something of what is hap- 
pening in his church. 


the young people’s activities as examples. 
The minister and his people in mutual 
counsel (through the chosen delegates of 
the church) had determined the subjects 
to be preached upon in the light of the 
objectives for which the whole parish 
was working. Of the twenty-five topics 
originally suggested by the minister, only 
about four out of a possible ten or twelve 
were actually chosen. The remaining subjects were selected 
by a discussion in which both the pastor and the lay mem- 
bers took part. As for the content of each sermon, the 
minister was requested to use his own insight. 

The young people had a representative on the Activities 
Committee who was also a member ex-officio of the central 
committee of the young people’s department. Thus his repre- 
sentative functions extended in both directions. His report 
and recommendations to the Activities Committee, based 
upon consultation with other members of the department, as 
well as his own observations,- influenced even the pulpit. 
Similarly, his part in building the whole church program 
influenced the specific activities of the young people’s depart- 
ment. Thus both unity and differentiation were achieved. 


The Workers’ Conference 


afer following items are suggested for a workers’ confer- 
ence, based upon the Journal for this month. 

1. Personal Religious Life. Let some teacher bring a re- 
view of the article “Playing ‘By Ear.’ ” 

2. News. The teachers should be informed in regard to 
the new general secretary of the International Council with 
a brief statement in regard to his history and experience. The 
article by Professor Donnelly on the United Youth Move- 
ment would be of news interest too. 

3. Leisure Time. It would be well if there could be 
brought before the teachers reviews of the following: 

CHALFANT, “Home and the New Leisure” 


GREENBIE, ‘Leisure and the Happy Life” 
Knapp, “Mary Jane Finds Her Leisure Time” 


4. Summer Plans. Workers in the local church will find 
the following helpful in planning their summer program: 

Trent, “Reaching Children During Vacation Time” 

Herprecut, “A Training School for Council Officers” — 


“Let’s Talk About Camp” 
SHANNON, “A Festival of Praise” for Children’s Day plans 


program- 


5. Plans for Next Year. In this connection the article by 
Mr. Weir would be helpful, “Unified Planning in the Local 
Church.” 

6. These Workers’ Conferences. The teachers could very 
well consider the degree of help they have secured from 
these suggestions for the workers’ conference based upon the 
current International Journal. Have your people liked them? 
What have they liked about them? What have they not 
liked? If one of the editors were visiting your meeting to 
talk it over, what would you say to that person? Please talk 
it over and write out what you would say. Then send it to 


the editors. (Thank you! ) 
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A Festival of Praise 
A Dramatic Service of ‘Worship for Children's Day 


Order of Service 


INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE 

ProcessionAL Hymn: 
Jesus” 

(During the singing of this hymn the 
choir may move to the choir loft and 
the children of the church school may 
march to front pews which have been 
reserved for them.) 

Catt To WorsHIP BY Pastor oR LEADER 
(congregation standing): “Enter into 
his gates with thanksgiving and into his 
courts with praise: be thankful unto 
him and bless his name. For the Lord 
is good; his mercy is everlasting; his 
truth endureth to all generations.” 

Hymn: “O Worship the King” 

INVOCATION 

DoxoLocy 

PRESENTATION OF DraAMA: “A Festival 
of Praise” 


“Fairest Lord 


Characters 


Moprrn Group 


Miss Sruart, a church school teacher 
and director of the Children’s Day pro- 
gram 


pee Members of the junior de- 
Ranier partment of the church 
WILLIAM tehool 


Group OF CHILDREN, primaries and jun- 
iors 
Hesrew Group 


Ezra, a Hebrew father 
JupiTH, his wife 
Miriam, ten years old 
JoEL, eleven years old 
Lots, a small child 


BETHLEHEM CHILDREN 
VoIcE OF THE WATCHMAN 
HEBREW TRAVELERS 


Children of 
Ezra and 
JUDITH 


A Festival of Praise 


Scene I 


The scene is the chancel or platform of 
a church auditorium. The platform has 
been arranged for a Children’s Day serv- 
ice. There are some palms, ferns, and 
other greenery across the back and a 
large flat stone at center back. One of the 
pulpit chairs has been left at the extreme 
right front, out of the way of those taking 
part on the platform. 

The music of the “Doxology”’ dies 
away. There is a moment of quietness and 
then Miss Stuart enters the platform 
from the left. She carries a book. She 
looks critically at the greenery, rearranges 
some of it, and then moves to the chair at 
right front where she is seated. She opens 
the book and starts reading. Mary, 
Marcaret, WILLIAM, and ERNEST enter 
from the rear of the auditorium, walk up 


* Drama Chairman of the Baltimore Council 
of Religious Education, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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By Martua BayLy SHANNON* 


the aisle, and mount the platform. 

Miss Stuart (looking up): Oh, hello, 
children! Where are the others? 

Mary (as they all smile): They are com- 
ing. 

Ernest: We raced ahead! 

Marcaret (as the GRoUP OF CHILDREN 
enter the auditorium at the rear and 
come toward the platform): Here they 
come now! 

Miss Stuart: Everyone surely got here 
quickly! (As one or two of the GRouP 
mount the platform and the others 
stand at the foot): How do you do, 
children! You are, early. 

CHILDREN: How do you do, Miss Stu- 
art! Yes, we are early! 

Wituram: Do you know why we hurried 
from school for rehearsal, Miss Stu- 
art? ‘ 

Miss Stuart (smiling wisely): I might 
guess! 

Wiiiam: You do know! We thought 
you might have time to tell us a story 
before rehearsal if we hurried. 

Miss Stuart (looking at her watch): I 
might have time. 

CHILDREN: Please! Please! 

Miss Stuart: Well, sit down and I'll 
see. Suppose you sit in the front pews 


and I will stay up here. Then you can: 


all see and hear. (The children are 
seated in chairs at the right of the plat- 
form, or in front pews which have been 
reserved for them.) 

Mary: We are all ready, Miss Stuart! 

Miss Stuart (looking down at the book 
she has been reading): Do you know 
that I have been reading something in 
this book that is very interesting? You 
are rehearsing, getting ready for your 
festival—Children’s Day—and I have 
been reading about a Festival of Praise 
that Hebrew people and their children 
kept many, many years ago. It came 
just about this time of the year, too. 

HESS: What is it called, Miss Stu- 
art! 

Miss Stuart: It has a very odd name, 
Margaret. Shabuoth, the Festival of 
the First Fruits, and it was kept in 
May or June. 

Wiuram: It’s June now! It’s June when 
we have Children’s Day! 

Miss Stuart: Yes. You see harvest time 
comes early in Palestine where the He- 
brews lived so many years ago. It comes 
when it would be our spring or sum- 
mer. It was one of the old Hebrew 
laws that the head of every-household 
should journey to Jerusalem and place 

_upon the altar of the great temple there 
the first fruits of his orchards and a 
gift of his grain. 

Marcaret (standing up in excitement): 
I remember! We learned about it in 
one of our church school lessons. 

Miss Sruart (smiling at MARGARET'S 
enthusiasm): Yes. Some of you did. 


Well, I wish you to think about that 
feast and what it meant to those He- 
brews until you can see them journey- 
ing up to Jerusalem from all the coun- 
try round about. 

Some of the men took their wives and 
children with them and it was a glad, 
a joyous occasion. After they rested 
outside a village during the night, the 
Watchman would call them in the early 
morning and they would rise and again 
get ready for their holy journey. Some- 
times it would take them days to reach 
Jerusalem from their homes, but they 
were glad to keep their festival of 
praise and thanksgiving and to worship 
God their King. 

(As the instrumental music of “O 
W orship the King” is played, the lights 
go out for a minute and Miss STUART 
quietly leaves the platform.) e 


Scene II 


(The auditorium remains in dark- 
ness and the platform is lighted. The 
music ceases.) 

VoIcE OF THE WATCHMAN (at the rear 
of the auditorium): “Arise ye, and let 
us go up to Zion, unto the Lord our 
God. Arise ye, and let us go up to Zion, 
unto the Lord our God.” 

(There is a moment of silence and 
then the BETHLEHEM CHILDREN run 
onto the platform from the right.) 

First BETHLEHEM CHILD: I heard the 
watchman call! 

SEconD CHILD: How we hurried ‘so we 
could see the travelers! 

TurrD CHILD: Some of them are coming 
now! 

(Miriam, Joet, Loris, JupirH, and 
Ezra enter at the rear of the audito- 
rium and proceed up the aisle toward 
the platform.) : 

First Cuitp: They must have been up 
and ready to go before the watchman 
called them. Come (moving back to 
right of platform), let us stand here 
and watch them. 

(The BETHLEHEM CHILDREN gather 
at the right as Mir1AM, JOEL, and Lois 
hurry on the platform from the left. 
They are followed more slowly by 
Ezra and JupITH.) 

JoEL (running to the stone at center 
back): Here, Father! Here is a fine 
stone on which Mother may rest while 
we wait for the others. (Going to 
JupitH and leading her to the stone.) 
Sit here, Mother! 

JupiITH (smiling as she is seated on the 
stone): Thank you, little son. But I 
am not tired now, Joel. We have been 
up but a such a short while. 

Ezra (patting Joru’s head): The lad was 
thinking of how weary you were from 
traveling last night, my wife. 

JupitH (sighing): I was tired! But we 
will be in Jerusalem this day and all 
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discomfort and weariness will be for- 
gotten in the joy of our festival! (She 
turns her eyes to the right and sees the 
BETHLEHEM CHILDREN.) Oh, little 
ones, will you not come and speak to 
us who are as strangers within your 
gates? 

First BETHLEHEM CHILD (moving for- 
ward a little): Peace be unto you. 
JupirH, Ezra, Jorr, Lots, and Miriam: 

Unto you, peace. 

SEconD BETHLEHEM Cuitp: My mother 
says you are traveling to Jerusalem. I 
was there one time. 

First BETHLEHEM CHILD: 
great temple! 

Miriam: We will see it, too. We are go- 
ing there for the Festival of the First 
Fruits. My oldest brother is going also. 
He stopped to water our beast. 

Tuirp BETHLEHEM CHILD: Have you a 
cart? 

Miriam: A small one. 

Ezra (smiling): But it is big enough to 
carry our bread of the first grain, our 
doves, and our baskets of fruit, is it 
not, my daughter? 

Miriam: Yes, Father. It is really a very 
fine cart. It holds the gifts. 

Ezra: And how glad we will be to offer 
our gifts to God! Ah, our God is ever 
near! We see him in the glory of the 
sun that even now streams over the 
hillsides of Bethlehem! It is he who has 
covered the hills with flowers and 
fruited trees. Verily, he sends the rain 
and causes the sun to shine that the 
trees bend with heavy boughs and the 
fields gleam with the ripened grain. 

JupirH: And how good it makes me feel 
to know that in our fields you left 
some grain for those in need. More 
than a tenth you will give, my Ezra! 

Ezra: It is not an offering until it be 
over and above the tenth. 

Lois (touching Ezra’s robe): Father, is 
this the Bethlehem where Ruth lived? 

Ezra: It is the very same, my child. 

First BETHLEHEM CHILD: We know the 
story of Ruth! 

JupirH: Every Hebrew child should 
know the story of Ruth who, although 
of different race, accepted the law of 
Israel and remained true to Irael’s 
God. But, more than all others, Bethle- 
hem children should know and love her 
story because it was here that Ruth 
gleaned in the fields of Boaz. 

First BETHLEHEM CHILD: We do love 
it. But we must go now. We have not 
had our morning meal. Our mother 
will be looking for us. 

SEcoND BETHLEHEM CHILD: If we eat 
quickly we may be back in time to see 
the other travelers. 

JupitH (smiling tenderly): So you may, 
little ones, and we will wave to you 
as we march away. 

First Cuitp: Thank you! We will hur- 
iaylse s 

(The BETHLEHEM CHILDREN run 
off platform at the right while the 
others watch them smilingly.) 

JupirH: Dear little ones! (Looking up 
at Ezra): How I wish all children 
might be in Jerusalem for the great 
festival! (Ezra nods.) How glad I 
am that you could bring the children 

. and me with you, Ezra! 


I saw the 
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Ezra (smiling at his little group): It in- 
creases my joy to have you. And at 
least these other children have shared 
a little of our joy. I trust that this may 
be a great occasion for each of us. I 
pray that it may mean a renewing of 
our faith and a new giving of ourselves 
as we give our substance. 

Truly we should rejoice in the bless- 
ings of God! Let us repeat together 
the words that we have learned so re- 
cently; the song of David that begins, 
“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord.” 
Let us say it as we wait for the others. 

(The children watch Ezra intently 
as he leads them in the recitation of 
Psalm 100.) 

JupitH: Beautiful words of David! 
How I love them! I love also the 
words which the Levites sing as the 
pilgrims enter the Holy City. 

Mirtam: What are they, Mother? 

JupitH: “TI will extol thee, O God, my 
King; and I will bless thy name for- 
ever and ever.” 

JorL:. This will be my first visit to 
Jerusalem but next year, when I will 
be twleve, I will come again. I will 
come to the Feast of the Passover next 
year, will I not, Father? 

Ezra: If God be willing, my son. You 
will be of age for that feast. But today 
you will see the pilgrims bring their 
gifts to the altar of God. You will see 
them bow down, worshiping God, and 
you will hear them promise to keep his 
law. They will say, in the words of 
Moses of old, “All the words that the 
Lord hath laid on us we will do.” Say 
it now, my dear ones. 

JUDITH AND CHILDREN (very slowly and 
earnestly): “All the words that the 
Lord hath laid on us we will do.” 

(The group of TRAVELERS enter the 
rear of the auditorium singing one of 
the psalms set to music or one of the 
hymns from the regular Jewish service. 
They march up the aisle singing heart- 
ily. The choir may sing with them to 
increase the volume.) 

JupitH (rising as all look toward the 
TRAVELERS): They are coming! 

Ezra: Let us be ready to lead the way. 

(As the ‘TRAvELERS begin their 
march up the aisle, EZRA and JUDITH 
stand side by side. Lots takes her moth- 
er’s hand while Muirtam and Joru 
stand together. As the TRAVELERS reach 
the platform, the BETHLEHEM CHIL- 
DREN appear at the right. The TRAVEL- 
ERS mount the platform at the left. 
Ezra, JupitH, Lois, Miriam, and 
Jort lead them across the platform. 
They leave the platform at the right 
and march down the aisle to the rear 
of the auditorium. As they pass the 
BETHLEHEM CHILDREN, they wave 
their hands and the BETHLEHEM CHIL- 
DREN return the salute. This march 
should be bright and joyous. As the 
group exeunt from the auditorium, the 
lights flash off for a moment. When the 
platform is again lighted, Miss Stv- 
ART is seated in the chair as at the be- 
ginning with the book in her hand.) 


Scene III 


Miss Stuart (speaking to the children at 
side of platform or in the front pews): 


And that is an imagined story about 
some Hebrews going to a festival of 
praise just about this time of the year. 
While it was a different festival from 
the one that we are planning to keep, it 
was a festival of praise and gifts just 
as our Children’s Day is such a festival 
for us. I am sure our Children’s Day 
is a festival of praise, is it not? 

CHILDREN: Oh, yes! Yes, Miss Stuart! 

Ernest: And we do bring gifts on Chil- 
dren’s Day, Miss Stuart! We praise 
God that way, too! 

Miss Stuart (smiling); To be sure we 
do, Ernest. 

Marcaret: I guess we should be thank- 
ful to those Hebrews for showing us 
the right way to have a festival of 
praise. I liked that story. 

Wiuttam: I liked that part where they 
said together, “All the words—” You 
know. I can’t remember exactly. 

Miss Stuart (with emphasis): You 
mean this part—‘All the words that 
the Lord hath laid on us we will do”? 

Wit.iaM: Yes! That’s what I meant. 

Miss Stuart: Hebrew girls and boys 
still repeat those words as a pledge as 
the Hebrews still keep that festival. 
How fine it would be if we could say 
those words and really mean them! 

MarcarerT (rising in her earnestness): 
We could, Miss Stuart, if we tried. 

Miss Stuart: Suppose we say them to- 
gether and think about them. 

Miss Stuart AND CHILDREN: “All the 
words that the Lord hath laid on us 
we will do.” 

Miss Stuart: When we say those words, 
we must think of what they mean to 
us who know and love Jesus. 

Mary: I know one thing they could mean 
to us. It is in the verse I have for 
Children’s Day; the verse that tells 
about Jesus’ plan for having his work 
carried on after he left the earth. This 
is it: 

“Go ye therefore, and teach all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost: Teaching them to observe all 
things, whatsoever I have commanded 
you: and lo, I am with you, even unto 
the end of the world.” (Matthew 28: 
19-20) 

MarcaretT (excitedly): And listen to my 
verse: “Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not 
to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of truth.” (II Timothy 2:15) 

Miss Stuart: A verse of missions and 
a verse of Christian education! They 
are perfect for our Festival of Praise! 

(The pastor or speaker comes down 
the center aisle to the platform.) And 
now here is Mr.—(name of speaker). 
Suppose we ask him to tell us how our 
Children’s Day gifts will be used and 
then you may sing your offering song 
as you sing it at your festival. 

(Miss Stuart is seated with the 
children as the speaker mounts the plat- 
form.) 

EXPLANATORY REMARKS BEFORE THE 
OFFERING 

OFFERING AND Hymn: “We Give Thee 
But Thine Own” 

PRAYER 

BENEDICTION (Continued on page 35) 
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Suggestions for Building 


JUNE WORSHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR JUNE: God’s Summertime 


W orld 
For the Leader 


The month of June provides a variety 
of experiences for the primary child in 
the church school. Many churches ob- 
serve one Sunday as Children’s Day at 
which time the primary children will wish 
to make some contribution to the pro- 
gram for the day. This may very appro- 
priately be the sharing of some of the 
songs, verses, prayers, and stories learned 
during the year, and so take the form of 
an informal worship experience. Then 
there is the closing of the day-school 
year, bringing with it greater freedom 
from routine and opportunities to spend 
more time outdoors. 

Children of this age very readily re- 
spond to the beauties of the outdoor 
world in the springtime when everything 
is returning to new life after the long 
silence of winter, but they will also take 
just as much keen delight in making new 
discoveries and feeling a sense of appre- 
ciation for God’s gifts of the summer. 

If it is at all possible, it is hoped that 
the primary leader may take her group 
for a nature walk or outing, either on 
Sunday or sometime during the week if 
that seems wiser. It may be that near the 
church there is a beautiful garden or a 
field of wild flowers or a little bubbling 
brook. Perhaps the ocean is within easy 
reach, and the children may listen to the 
waves pounding on the shore, or find 
shells and pretty stones along the beach. 
There will come those times when it will 
be very natural to pause for just a brief 
moment and express gratitude to the 
Maker of all beautiful things, either 
through the words of a song or a Bible 
verse or a poem-prayer that the children 
have learned. Even the group in the 
crowded city, which finds it quite impos- 
sible to see the beauties in their natural 
surroundings, can learn much real ap- 
preciation through a study of pictures or 
other nature objects. 


Suggested Emphases 
First Sunpbay: “Great, Wide, 
ful World.” 
Seconp Sunpay: “God's Love Is Every- 
where.” 
Tuirp Sunpay: Sharing God’s Nature 
Secrets. 
FourtH Sunpay: 
His W orld. 


Activities Which May Lead to Worship - 
1. Taking a nature walk to discover 


some of the wonders of God’s summer- 
time world. 


W onder- 


W orking with God in 


* Assistant Editor, Children’s Division, The 
American Baptist Publication Society, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 
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2. Conversation about nature secrets 
which have been seen during the week or 
on family outings. 

3. Looking at pictures of some of the 
beautiful things God has made. 

4. Making a collection of pretty stones, 
shells, flowers, or other nature objects 
discovered. 

5. Recalling or learning new songs of 
appreciation for God’s nature gifts. 

6. Making a poster illustrated with 
pictures on some such theme as “God’s 
Beautiful World.” 

7. Planning to’share some of God's na- 
ture secrets. with others. 

8. Listening to instrumental music 
which tells in its own way some of the 
beautiful sounds we hear in the summer- 
time. 

9. Creating original poems and songs 
about God’s outdoor world. 

10. Discovering and learning verses 
from the Bible which tell about God, the 
Creator. 

11. Composing prayers of gratitude to 
God for his gift of the out-of-doors. 

12. Working in God’s out-of-doors: 
such as, weeding a flower garden, water- 
ing plants, raking up the grass, et cetera. 

13. Planning a worship service to be 
held outdoors. 

As was true of the worship suggestions 
for the month of April, there is a wealth 
of source materials to which the leader 
may turn for enrichment. Only a few 
can be given here because of the limited 
space, but both current and back numbers 
of Children’s Leader, Elementary Maga- 
zine, and Pilgrim Elementary Teacher, 
as well as the Graded Courses for the 
primary department will be found valu- 
able sources for additional material. 


Materials That Will Enrich Worship 
INSTRUMENTAL Music: 


“Spring Song,” Mendelssohn*® 
“Au Matin,’ Godard* 

“The Flying Bird,” Gilchrist’ 
“To a Wild Rose,” MacDowell 
“Evening Song,” Schumann*® 
“Morning Voices,” Grieg 
“Flower Song,” Lang 

“The Lark’s Song,” Tschaikowsky 
“Pastoral Symphony,” Beethoven 


“The Swan,” Saint Saéns 
“The Raindrop,” Chopin Prelude’ 
Soncs: 


“God Who Made the Earth’™* | 

“Overtones” * 

“For the Beauty of the Earth’*** 

“This Is My Father’s World’*** 

“All Things Bright and Beautiful’**** 

“Every Morning Seems to Say’*** 

“Lord of the Sunlight’** 

“The Lord Hath Done Great Things 
for Us’? 


“The World Is Very Beautiful” 
“Praises Everywhere”™ 
“God’s Love is Everywhere 
“My Garden’ 
“A Summer Hymn 
“Blessings on Effort’”® 


“God’s Good Gifts 
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ScripTURES VERSES: 
of Nature” 
“He maketh his sun to rise.""—-Matthew 5:45. 
“He causeth his wind to blow.”—Psalm 147: 


18b. bie 
“He causeth to come down for you the rain.”— 


Joel 2:23. 

“The day is thine, the night also is thine.”"— 
Psalm 74: 16. 

“Thou hast made summer and winter. "—Psalm 
74:31 


“The sea is his, and he made it. 
And his hands formed the dry land.”—Psalm 


% “The flowers appear on the earth; 

The time of the singing of birds is come.”— 
Song of Solomon 2:12. 

“He hath made everything -beautiful in its 
time.’’"—Ecclesiastes 3:11a. 

“God giveth us richly all things to enjoy.”— 
I Timothy 6:17b. 

“Every good gift and every perfect gift is from 
the Father.’ "James 1:17a. 

“The earth is full of the loving kindness of the 
Lord.”’"—Psalm 33 :5b. 

“Let the whole Be be filled with his glory.” 
—Psalm 72:19. 


NATURE PRAYER-POEMS: 


“Our Father made the ocean; 
Made the winds to blow; 
Made the lofty mountains; 
And made the trees to grow. 


“Lovely colored rainbows, - 
Flowers wet with dew, 
Sunsets soft and rosy, 
Our Father made them, too.” 
—Eizasetx McE. Sxrexps, in Worship 
and Conduct Songs for Beginners and Prim- 
aries. Used by permission. 


“‘We thank thee, Father, for the rain 

That beats against the window-pane; 

It helps the little flowers to grow, 

It makes earth fresh and clean, and so 
We thank thee, Father, for the rain 

That beats against the window-pane. 

We do, dear God, we do.” 
—Grace H. Patron. Used by permission. 


“I’m glad the sky is painted blue, 
And the earth is painted green; 
And such a lot of nice fresh air 
All sandwiched in between.” 


—ANONYMOUS. 


“What is so rare as a day in June? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days.” 


““We may shut our eyes, 

But we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear 

And grass is growing. 

—From “The Vision ek ‘Sir Launfal,” 
Complete Poetical Works of James Russell 
Lowell. Used by permission of Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 


“Birds singing in the treetops, 
Flow'rs blooming in the grass, 
Close by the shady pathways, 
Where children love to pass. 


“Clouds floating high above us, 
Boats sailing out to sea, 
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Far from the sandy seashore, 
Where children love to be. 


“Hill, mountain, field and valley, 
Each one in beauty drest; 
And all the spreading shade trees, 
Where children love to rest. 


“These all make happy summer, 

God’s gift—His great outdoors; 

He made the trees and flowers, 

The sea and sandy shores.” 
—From Melodies. Used by permission of 
Leyde, Publishing Company, Wapello, 
owa. 


PicturRES AND Nature Obsjects: Pic- 
tures of children in the out-of-doors, 
from Graded Picture Sets or maga- 
zines. Some of those by Jessie Willcox 
Smith and Margaret Tarrant are love- 


ly. 
Flowers, leaves, shells, stones, other 
nature objects as available. 


STorIzs: 

“The Minstrel Songs,” in Mother 

oye by Lindsay (Milton Bradley 
oO. 

“The Woman Whose Garden It Was,” 
in All-the-Year Stories for Little 
Folks by Spriggs (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 

“Daisies Make God’s House Beauti- 
ful,” “Who Loves Wild Flowers?” 
and ‘Keeping God’s World Beauti- 
ful,’ in More Primary Worship 
Programs by Berg. 

“The Magic Road” by Irene S. Wood- 
cock, in Children’s Leader, August, 


1933, page 19. 

Stories about the appreciation of 
God’s world of nature from the Graded 
Courses. 


HerMan’s Birrtupay Trip 

Herman was whistling as he started down the 
road. He was very happy. It was his birthday and 
he was spending it in the way he chose himself. 
He carried a bag over his shoulder on the end of 
a stick. He was to spend the whole day all by 
himself climbing the near-by hill and pretending 
he was an explorer. 

“T am lost on a desert island,’ he pretended to 

himself. “It’s ever so much nicer to be lost alone 
than to have somebody with me. Now I can 
discover things all by myself.” 

He went on whistling until he saw ahead of 
him something that made him stop. He wanted to 
say “Oh, look!” but there was no one to whom 
to say it. In a swamp at the foot of the hill a 
big blue heron was standing on one leg, watching 
Herman as he swung along. The bird was so large 
it seemed as if he must be able to speak. 

“Can you talk?” asked Herman, but the great 
bird spread his wings and flew away. ‘‘Oh!”’ said 
Herman, disappointed, but there was no one to 
hear him or to care. 

He started to climb the woody hill. “‘Nobody 
has ever climbed this hill before,” he pretended. 
“T am exploring.” 

He looked this way and that to see what he 
could see, and there near the path were rose- 
colored splotches which he could not understand. 
It was lichen growing like gay clusters of flowers 
close to damp wood, or clinging to it like fairy 
moss. He put out his finger and felt its velvety 
smoothness. He wished his father were there to 
tell him what it was, or his mother to enjoy the 
pretty color with him, or his small brother to 
touch it with him. But he had chosen to come 
alone. 

Presently he heard a rustle in the bushes and 
going further discovered a whole family of little 
wood animals playing together. Herman wanted 
to laugh, but laughing all by himself sounded 
empty. Once more he wished for Junior. 

He went on up the path and stopped by a 
spring to eat his lunch. As he took the bag from 
the stick to open it, his eye fell on something the 
like of which he had never seen in all his life. 
It might have been a fairy'’s covered basket, for 
it was no longer than the part of his finger from 
joint to joint; or, as he looked closer, it seemed 
like a beautiful pale green jewel with a dotted 
band of black and gold. It was hanging from the 
under side of a log. He dared not touch it for fear 
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of harming it, but it seemed to him the prettiest 
thing he had ever seen. He did not know that it 
was a chrysalis or caterpillar cradle, from which 
would come in a week or two one of the beautiful 
brown and orange butterflies he loved to see fly- 
ing about. He only knew that it was so lovely that 
it made him wish for his mother. His mother loved 
all beautiful things, and knew a song about them. 

“Something is the matter with my birthday 
trip,” sighed Herman. “It was going to be so 
fine. But nothing is as much fun as I thought it 
would be.”” He wondered why. 

Suddenly he jumped up. He knew what was the 
matter with his birthday trip. He began to think 
very fast. He looked again at the lovely green 
jewel hanging from the log. “Perhaps I could 
draw it for mother,”’ he thought. He took out the 
box of crayons he had brought and worked for 
several minutes. “I can tell her about the black 
and gold dots,’’ he said, for he could not make 
them show in his picture. 

Then he took another paper and drew a picture 
for Junior. It was of the blue heron he had seen. 
The day seemed happier. Halfway down he found 
again the bits of wood with lichen and he gathered 
some to show his father. Oh, he was having a 
splendid birthday trip, he thought, and was still 
whistling merrily as he came in sight of his house. 
Junior was playing by the door and ran to meet 
him. ‘‘Come and find mother and father,” he said. 
“T have a whole trip to share with you all.” 

When they were all together he told them all 
that had happened. He gave Junior the picture 
of the heron and his father the bits of lichen. To- 
gether they marveled at the lovely color, and Her- 
man heard how the lichen grew. Then he told of 
the animals playing and turned somersaults for 
Junior, to show how the animals he had seen had 
tumbled over each other—until Junior laughed 
with glee and fell over and over trying to turn 
somersaults, too. 

Last of all he took out his picture of the green 
jewel hanging from the under side of the fallen 
log. “But my picture isn’t half so pretty as it is,” 
he explained. 

““A chrysalis!’’ said his father. ‘‘Where did you 
find it?” 

“T would walk a long way to see anything so 
beautiful,” said his mother. 

“Won't you take us to see it, Herman?” asked 
Junior. 

So, with their treasures in their hands they 
went over the path with Herman, and this time 
Herman felt quite differently. Now when he 
laughed aloud it did not sound empty. When he 
said “Oh, look!” there was some one to listen. 
When he found something strange there was some 
one to explain. At last they came to the fallen 
log and Herman pointed to the chrysalis. The four 
of them almost held their breath as they fell on 
their knees to gaze on the green jewel-like thing. 

“Look!” said Herman, and pointed to a brown 
and gold butterfly flitting above them. 

“He was once folded into a cradle like this 
one,” said his father. 

“And was only a brown caterpillar when he 
made it,”’ said his mother. 

“Tsn’t it wonderful!” said Junior. 

“Sing your song about it,” said Herman, and 
his mother sang: 

“All things bright and beautiful, 
All creatures great and small, 
All things wise and wonderful, 
The Lord God made them all. 


“He gave us eyes to see them 
And lips, that we might tell 

The goodness of our Father, 
Who doeth all things well.” 


“I’m glad I had lips to tell what I'd seen,” 
said Herman. “It’s been a great birthday.” 


—From Primary Worship Guide, by Jean- 
ette E. Perkins. Copyright, The Pilgrim 
Press. Used by permission. 


Suggested Program for June 14 

WorsHip THOUGHT FOR THE Day: 
“God’s love is everywhere” 

A Nature WALK: If possible, as soon 
as all the children have gathered, ask 
them if they would like to take a little 
walk to see some of the beautiful things 
in God’s outdoor world. Have the chil- 
dren make suggestions as to what kinds 
of things they may see, and also form 
plans for the best ways of sharing their 
discoveries with each other when they 


return to their department room. A 
brief moment of informal worship may 
take place sometime during the walk, 
as they pause to appreciate some lovely 
thing and say “thank you” to God for 
his gift. As the children return, the 
Pianist may play softly while they re- 
call what they have seen. 


INSTRUMENTAL Music: “Au Matin” 


SHARING Nature Discovertes: Let each 
child tell what he liked best. How 
did it make him feel? There is a song 
which some of us know which may say 
in music just how we felt. Would you 
like to hear it? 


Sone: “God Is Near’? 


Sometimes when morning lights the sky 
And gladness fills the air, 

I feel like telling things to God, 

He seems so very near. 


Sometimes when flowers are in bloom 
And birds are singing clear, 

I feel like singing things to God, 
He must be very near. 


Sometimes when trees are standing tall 
With branches in the air, 
I feel like saying things to God, 
I know he must be near. 
—EuizasetH McE. Suretps, in Wor- 
ship and Conduct Songs. Used by 


permission. 


CoNVERSATION: Who has given us the 
beautiful outdoor world to make us 
happy? Do we know any Bible verses 
that may answer our question? (Choose 
a few familiar ones from the list given 
under “Materials That Will Enrich 
Worship.”) Someone answered this 
question in a little song. 


Sone: “God’s World” 
Story: “What the Butterfly Learned” 


He was a beautiful great big butterfly! He was 
brown with spots on his wings—spots of white, 
yellow, and green. And he was such a happy 
butterfly, too. He just flew around here and there, 
wherever he wanted to go, and when he was tired 
of flying, he just settled down on a twig and 
swung lazily back and forth until he was rested. 
If he was thirsty, he dipped down his head and 
took a drop of dew from a leaf. If he was hungry, 
he dug down deep into a blossom and got a taste 
of the honey it contained. 

One day the butterfly was flying about, and he 
happened to notice some very beautiful things 
scattered here and there on the ground beneath 
him. They were very bright-colored things—red, 
yellow, purple, and pink. The butterfly liked these 
beautiful things very much, but he couldn’t un- 
derstand why they all seemed to stay perfectly 
still in one place. They looked just as if they had 
wings like his own, and he wondered why they 
did not fly around as he did and have a good time. 

The butterfly thought about this for quite a 
while, and finally he became so curious that he 
decided to go down and talk to some of those 
brightly colored things. So he flew a long way 
until he came to a hillside that was covered with 
flowers, as far as he could see. Each flower had 
ever so many white petals—long, slender, and 
pointed—growing out from a big yellow center. 

The butterfly went down very close to one 
great big flower and whispered in her ear. “Daisy, 
why don’t you fly about as I do? Don’t you get 
tired sitting here so still ?” 

“Oh, no,” said the daisy. “I have a good time 
here. If I get a little tired in the heat of the day, 
I just wait until night comes, and then I look up 
at the sky and watch the stars come out. I just 
love the stars. I think they are the most beautiful 
things in the world, and I wish I were like them.” 

“Why, Daisy,’ said the butterfly, “you are 
like the stars!” Then the daisy was as happy as 
could be, and the butterfly flew away. 

After a while he saw down beneath him what 
seemed to be a big blue blanket on the grass, but 
when he got down close to it he found it wasn't 
a blanket at all, but a big patch of little blue 
flowers. 

The butterfly went very close to one of the blue 
flowers and spoke very softly. “‘Forget-me-not, 
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why do you sit so still all day long? Don’t you 
get tired?” 

“Oh, no, I don’t get tired at all,” said the 
forget-me-not, in a very soft voice. “I just sit 
here all day long and look up at the sky. I think 
there is nothing in all the world so wonderful 
as the beautiful blue sky. I love it and I wish I 
were like it.” 

“Why, you are like the blue sky, Forget-me- 
not!” exclaimed the butterfly. And the forget-me- 
not was as happy as could be, and the butterfly 
flew away. 

He went quite a long distance, and then he 
found a flower growing by the roadside. It grew 
on a tall stiff stem. Its petals were bright yellow 
and round and shiny, and each blossom looked 
like a little cup. 

The butterfly said to the buttercup, ‘““Why do 
you sit here so still all day long? You must get 
very tired. Don’t you ever fly around as I do?” 

Then the buttercup shook her little head, and 
said, “Oh, I*just love to see all the people as 
they drive by, and I watch the boys and girls 
as they go to school. I never tire of sitting here 
and looking up at the sun, the great big splendid 
sun. I just love it and I wish I were like it.” 

“Why, this is the strangest thing,’ answered 
the butterfly. “You are very much like the sun, 
Buttercup, for you are round and big and yellow 
and shining.’’ And the buttercup was as happy as 


JUNIOR DEPARTMENT 


THEME FoR JUNE: “Hallelujah! Praise 
the Lord!” 


For a large proportion of juniors, the 
three summer months are _ vacation 
months. Now they can choose how they 
shall spend many hours each day, for 
they have leisure. At least the adult 
would call it leisure. The junior him- 
self feels busy with a thousand things 
waiting to be done. And, indeed, he is 
busy. To the child, play is most impor- 
tant for every kind of development and 
his “leisure” is potent with possibilities 
for good and evil. 

“Our stage of civilization is not going 
to depend upon what we do when we 
work so much as what we do in our time 
off,’ said Ex-President Hoover. “The 
moral and spiritual forces of our coun- 
try do not lose ground in the hours we 
are busy at our jobs—their battle time 
is the time of “leisure.” 

Since training for leisure is, therefore, 
of such ultimate importance, the junior 
leader cannot rightly evade her responsi- 
bility in this matter. But what can she 
accomplish in the short periods that she 
has with her charges? There are at least 
a few things: 

1. She should face the problem of her 
own leisure. Does she spend it construc- 
tively? If she herself has fascinating and 
useful hobbies, she will be the ideal per- 
son to train juniors in the right use of 
leisure time. 

2. She can discover what the public 
schools are doing along this line. If the 
child has already chosen definite sum- 
mer activities, the junior worker will do 
well to lend her cooperation and encour- 
agement to carrying them out. 

3. If the child has made no definite 
plans for his summer leisure, here is the 
junior leader’s golden opportunity to dis- 
cover his interests and guide his activi- 


* Chicago, Illinois. 

ali The New Leisure Challenges the Schools by 
Lies (National Recreational Association, 315 
Fourth Ave., New York, 1933) and The Child 
and Play by Rogers (D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York, 1932) are valuable reading in prep- 
aration for the summer program. 
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could be, and the butterfly flew away. 

By this time the butterfly was getting very 
tired himself, so he flew down to a quiet spot to 
rest awhile. It was down beside a little stream, 
and the grass and trees and vines made it very 
inviting. He didn’t really expect to find any flow- 
ers there, but right down in the grass was a little 
purple flower. Such a modest little flower. It 
almost seemed to hang its head when he spoke 
to it. 

“Violet,” said the butterfly, ‘‘why do you stay 
here so still in this one place? Why don’t you fly 
around? Don’t you ever get tired?” 

“"Yes,’”’ said the violet, “I do sometimes get 
tired during the long hours of the day, but when 
I do, I just wait patiently until the twilight. I 
love the colors that come in the sky when the 
sun sets. I love them all, but the purple is the 
most beautiful of all. I just love it and I wish I 
were like it.” 

The butterfly was quiet for a moment, and 
then he spoke very softly indeed. ‘‘Why, dear 
little Violet, you are just like the purple that 
comes in the sky when the sun sets.’’ And the 
violet was as happy as could be, and the butterfly 
flew away. 

That night the shadows grew long and gradu- 
ally darkness settled down over the earth. All the 
little flowers folded their petals and swayed 
quietly to and fro until they were fast asleep, 
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ties along constructive lines. 

4. Finally, with a full understanding of 
the significance of leisure,t the religious 
educator will pray and work to make 
some, at least, of the child’s leisure ac- 
tivities significant toward his spiritual 
growth. The suggestions for this month 
use nature as a means to this end. 

The junior leaders who find it possi- 
ble to have midweek sessions for the en- 
couragement of summer projects will find 
their worship services much fuller of 
meaning than ever before. If during the 
week it is possible, for example, for the 
juniors to hike together to some beauti- 
ful outdoor spot, the leader may center 
the worship service about that experience. 
She herself feels God’s majesty as Cre- 
ator and his beauty in his creations. 
Through her own reverence and by the 
use of wisely-selected worship material, 
she will seek to impart this same sense of 
worship and reverence to the juniors. _ 

Whether the midweek sessions are 
possible or not, this month is the ideal 
time for children to form the habit of 
making God’s house beautiful each Sun- 
day with growing plants, preferably, or 
cut flowers. About these, too, the wor- 
ship services may fittingly center. 


June 7 


THEME: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


“It (Beauty) cannot be taught like other sub- 
jects, but after much communing and constant 
intercourse with the thing itself, suddenly, like a 
flame kindled from a running fire, it is born in the 


soul, and henceforth nourishes itself.’”,—Pxrato 
“Nature is the living visible garment of God.” 
—GOoETHE 

PorMs: 


Hours Werzr Srent 
“Months and days I’ve wasted 
Doing some useless thing,— 
How few the hours that have been well spent, 
Viewing the flowers in spring!” 
—Fuyrwara no OKIKazE 
From Little Pictures of Japan 


“How friendly rain-drops are! 
They laugh and impudently wet your face, 
And hide among your locks, dash on your hands, 
And yet how tender too. .. .” 


—From “Rain-Music” by 
Lirian May MI ier 


and each little flower was as happy as could be, 
because she was like the thing she loved. 

And the great big brown butterfly thought to 
himself, ‘Isn't it wonderful! It seems that in 
this world everybody grows to be like the things 
they love. They just watch it and think about it 
and then they grow to be like it.” 

—Adapted from the story by Phebe A. Curtiss. 
Used by permission of the author. 


Prayer: “A Child’s Thank You” 


Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 
Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything. 
= —Anonymous 
1 Elizabeth McE. Shields, Worship and Con- 
duct Songs for Beginners and Primaries. Rich- 
mond, Va., Presbyterian Committee of Publication, 
1929. 
%3 Primary Music and Worship. Philadelphia, 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Education, 1930. 
3Clara Beers Blashfield, Song Friends for 
Younger Children. Rock Island, Ill., The Vaile 
Co., 1931. 
*Danielson and Conant, Song and Play for 
Children. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1925. 
5 Edith Lovell Thomas, A First Book in 
Hymns and Worship. New York, The Abington 


Press; 1922- 


Bliss Carmen’s “I took a day to 
search for God” (‘“Vestigia”) is also 
particularly apt. It may be found in 
various anthologies. : 

A Hymn: “For Flowers That Bloom 
about Our Feet” (printed herewith) 
ScRIPTURE may be selected from Psalms 

104, 136, 146, 150. 
A PRAYER: 
Creator of all joy and all beauty, 
We bless thee this morning for thy bright world, 
For the sunshine on the hills, 
For the mists on the rivers, 
For birds and beast, mountain, plain and forest, 


All giving glory to thee in the radiance of the 
new dawn. 


—J.S. Hoyrann, from.4 Book of Prayers 


Discussion: Keenly sensitive people 
of every age and country have felt 


closely akin to nature and, through na- . 


ture, to God. Possibly leaders can help 
juniors to a new appreciation and 
reverence through a discussion of 
Jesus’ love for the out-of-doors. Refer- 
ence may be made to Kagawa’s Jesus 
Through Japanese Eyes. The follow- 
ing questions may stimulate the lead- 
ers’ interest as well as suggest a possi- 
ble form of approach to the juniors 
themselves: 


1. After Jesus’ baptism when he 
quit the carpenter shop, where did he 
go to decide how he could best serve 
God? What does this suggest as to 
his habits in all the years previous? 

2. Where was he accustomed to 
pray? 


spend most of their time? 

4. How many parables can you 
name that tell of out-of-door happen- 
ings? Could anyone who did not love 
nature draw such profuse illustrations 
from it? 

The juniors will be particularly in- 
terested in Jesus going boating, in his 
camping out, in his long hikes. James 
Baikie’s excellent chapters on Palestine 
in his Lands and Peoples of the Bible 
will make Jesus’ homeland vivid to 
every fortunate reader. 
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3. Where did Jesus and his disciples 


June 14 


THEME: For the Order in the Universe 
RESPONSIVE READING: 


Leader: Remember to praise God for his creation, 
That has moved men to song. 
School: He draws up water from the sea, 
And pours rain down from the clouds. 
Leader: Lo, he surrounds himself with clouds, 
He hurls the lightning from an unseen 
hand. 
School: God thunders with his wondrous voice 
Doing great things that we cannot 
understand. 
Leader: He laid the foundations of the earth 
And enclosed the sea with doors 
And said, “Thus far shalt thou come 
and no farther, 
Here your proud waves shall not pass.” 
School: Can you bind up the Pleides in a cluster, 
Or loose the chains of Orion? 
Leader: Can you direct the signs of the Zodiac, 
Or guide the constellations of the Bear? 
School: God alone taught the feathery clouds, 
He trained the meteors. 
All: Yet he is a shelter and stronghold for 


us, 
We shall find him very near. 


—Adapted for juniors from Job 36- 
38 and Psalm 46. 


Hymns: “Do You Know How Many 
Stars There Are?” and “Who Made 
Ocean, Earth and Sky?” from the 
Concord Hymnal are particularly good. 
Other suggestions are “O Worship 
the King,” “Let All on Earth Their 
Voices Raise,” “The Spacious Firma- 
ment on High,” “This Is My Father’s 
World,’ and “God, Who Touchest 
the Earth with Beauty.” 


Story: eee One 
Worlds” 


Astronomers, as we all know, are people who 
study the skies. For thousands of years men in 
Egypt and India and Babylonia and many other 
lands have been studying the stars. Yet even 
now their study is not finished. Still men have 
much to learn about the heavens that God made 
so long ago. 

Perhaps you have had the good luck to visit an 
observatory. Maybe you know someone who has 
a big telescope by means of which he studies the 
heavens. Or, possibly you yourself are interested 
in astronomy. Then you will understand best 
of all the story I am going to tell you. 

A few years ago out on a Kansas farm there 
lived a young man named Clyde. He fed the 
pigs and plowed the fields, shocked wheat and 
husked corn in the daytime. He did that to help 
his father make a living for their family. But 
at night he did what he liked most to do. He 
studied the stars. 

Clyde never studied astronomy in school at 
all. Nevertheless, with money he earned he 
bought a telescope—the cheapest good one that 
he could buy. Only when the farm work was 
all done did he have time to work at his hobby. 
With his cheap telescope he could not see the stars 
very well, and so he decided to make himself 
a better one. This he did with his father’s help. 
They used parts from old farm machinery and 
only such tools as his father had in his tool chest. 
During a rainy spell one September, Clyde did the 
rough grinding on the reflector. Later, probably 
after the corn was husked, he found time to finish 
the job. His five-year-old brother helped him use 
the telescope after it was made. 

With this home-made telescope Clyde made 
very interesting discoveries in the skies. Finally 
the astronomers at a great observatory near Bos- 
ton learned about him. They asked him to come 
there where he could use their wonderful in- 
struments to study the stars. Of course he went. 
Nor did he disappoint those great men. He had 
not been there very long before he discovered 
a planet that no man had ever found before, 
and that was a very wonderful find, indeed. 
For a long time men have named eight planets, 
but now we know another one which the scien- 
tists called Pluto—this new world that a Kansas 
farm boy, Clyde W. Tombaugh, discovered. 


of God's 
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June 21 


THEME: For Nature's Abundance 


Earth’s crammed with heaven 
And every common bush afire with God: 
But only he who sees takes off his 


—EuizasetH B. Browninc 


shoes. 


Since this subject rather suggests col- 
lecting, the leaders who have seriously 
undertaken to guide their juniors in 
worth-while summer hobbies may 
wish to use this period to encourage 
them. Possibly juniors who have 
started collections might bring them. 
Completed collections from the previ- 
ous summer might be on exhibit. Or 
the children might each bring contribu- 
tions to school collections. In any case, 
the skillful leader will be able through 
discussion, hymn, and prayer to em- 
phasize the theme of praise to God for 
the abundance of his good gifts. 

The following list of collections may 
be suggestive: 


1. A tree book. 

A collection of photographs of trees with de- 
tailed notes about each. 

2. A bird book: 

Photographs, drawings, or prints of birds 
with notes. 

3. A wild-flower book. 

4. Collections of fallen twigs, abandoned birds’ 
nests, broken egg shells, pressed flowers, 
stones. 

. Records. 

a. Find as many bird homes as you can. 
Visit them often and keep notes about the 
progress of each family. 

Note down all the living things you can 
find about your own place. 

c. A city child may record the kinds of 
birds he sees. He may want to note down the 
first date he sees each bird. Of the less common 
birds, he may want to note also each successive 
appearance so as to discover the last as well. 


an 


The leader may wish to guide the 
discussion to teaching concerning the 
preservation of bird life (The need for 
this is easily seen when we realize that 
bird life in this country has diminished 
seventy-five per cent in the last cen- 
tury.), or on the prevention of forest 
fires, or on a similar subject. 

Or she may wish to emphasize that, 
since God does provide so abundantly 
for his children’s needs, it is very sad 
indeed that so many 
people today do not 


have enough to eat Relph Walds Emerson 


Thank you, Father, for filling the world with 
such an abundance of things, enough for every- 
body in it. Forgive people who take more than 
their share and thus cause others to starve. And 
help us always to be glad to share what we have 
with others so that everyone can be happy. Amen. 


June 28 


THEME: The Earth—Our Heritage 
Note.—lf practical, an out-of-door servy- 
ice should be planned for this Sunday. 
FRoM THE Poets: “Afternoon on a Hill” 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay, in Renas- 
cence; and the following poem: 
“I do not own an inch of land, 
But all I see is mine— 
The orchards and the mowing-felds, 
The lawns and gardens fine. 
The winds my tax-collectors are, 
They bring me tithes divine— 
Wild scents and subtle essences, 
A tribute rare and free; 
And, more magnificent than all, 
My window keeps for me 
A glimpse of blue immensity— 
A little strip of sea.” 
—Lucy Larcom. From “A Strip of Blue.” 


Reapincs: Psalm 8, or selections from 
the creation stories, or the creation 
story from James Weldon Johnson’s 
God’s Trombones. 

AN ExXpRESSIONAL Activity: An op- 
portunity may be given this morning 
for children to give spontaneous ex- 
pression to their appreciation for out- 
of-doors things. The leader may want 
to intersperse appropriate readings, 
biblical and extra-biblical, leading the 
thought naturally to gratitude to God 
for the wealth of our heritage. 

A LITANY OF THE SENSES: 


Our Father, Creator of all beautiful things, 
Open for us our eyes: 

That we may see the colors with which you 
have painted your creation—mountains, 
fields, birds, flowers, - 

Open our eyes, our Father; 

That we may hear birds’ calls and insects talk- 
ing and the cheerful noises that animals 
make, 

Open our ears, our Father ; 

That we may feel the wind’s caresses, the rain- 
drops falling, and the warm rays of the 
sun, 

Make our senses keen, our Father ; 

That we may taste the good things that you have 

provided for us to eat and be thankful, 
We pray this, our Father. 

So every day may we learn to love you more 
and serve you better, 

For Jesus. sake we ask it. Amen. 


FOR FLOWERS THAT BLOOM ABOUT OUR FEET 


Adapted Ae a Span ish fe olksong, 


or wear. 5 asion. 
Hymns: “All Things pe#3—— + = = 


Bright and Beauti- ky 


ful,” “Now Thank 
We All Our God,” 
“My God, I Thank 


1, FOR FLOWERS THAT BLOOM ABOUT OUR FEET; FOR TEN- 
2. FOR BLUE OF STREAM,FOR BLUE OF 


SKY ; FOR PLEAS — 


Thee;? ‘Joyful, ee = 
Joyful, We Adore ¥— * 
Thee,” “For the DER GRASS, $0 FRESH AND SWEET; 
Beauty of the ANT SHADE OF BRAN— CHES HIGH; 
Earth.” 


PRAYER: St. Francis’ 


= 


“Thanksgiving for 
AvvionGer elated 
Things,” or the fol- 


FOR SONG OF BIRD AND HUM OF 
FOR FRA-GRANT AIR AND COOL—ING BREEZE; 


BEE; 


lowing might be 


used: 


Father, we thank you 
for all the beautiful things 
that you have made: for 
smooth stones and lovely 


= See 


FOR ALL THINGS FAIR WE HEAR OR SEE — FA—THER 
FOR~ BEAU—TY OF 


‘THE BLOW —ING TREES — FA-THER. 


egg shells, for strong trees 


and fields to play in, for 
food to make our bodies 
strong and clothes to keep 
us warm. a 


HEAVEN , 
HEAVEN, 


(ees 


THANK ‘THEE ’/ 


oe 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR JUNE: What We Learn 
about God from His World 


June 7 
THEME: God Is Dependable: We Can 
Know and Follow His Laws 


Aim: To help the boys and girls to recog- 
nize the laws of the universe and the 
laws of nature as evidences of God’s 
orderly plans; to lead them into a 
deeper consciousness of the reality of 


God. 


Hymn: “Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God 
Almighty” 


Cai To WorsuHip: “God is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship 
him in Spirit and in truth.” 


RESPONSE: 


O come, let us worship and bow down, 
Let us kneel before the Lord our Maker; 
For he is our God. 


Hymn: “God of the Earth, the Sky, the 


Sea” 
TALK By LEADER: 


When we come together here on Sunday morn- 
ings, we say that we come to worship God and 
to learn more about him. What have we learned 
about him? What is he like? Have we any way 
of knowing what God is like? 

One way in which people learn about God is 
by reading the Bible. Men who lived long ago 
learned about God from their own experiences, 
and the Bible is a record of their experiences and 
of what they learned. But we can learn what 
God is like from our own experiences, just as 
they did. Every day we see things in the world 
around us that tell us what God is like. For 
instance, we know that God made the sun, the 
moon, the stars, the earth, and all that is upon 
the face of the earth. By observing the sun and 
stars, by knowing what forces there are in the 
universe, by understanding the living ‘things on 
the earth, we come to know something about 
God; for if God made them, he must be pleased 
with them—they must be somewhat like him. 

And what do we learn about God from the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the earth? Every 
twenty-four hours we have a period of light 
called day and a period of darkness called night. 
It never fails—always there is daylight which 
comes from the sun. Men have learned God’s 
ways by watching his world. They have learned 
that because the earth revolves around the sun 
we have winter and spring, summer and autumn. 
They have also learned that there is a force 
called “gravity” that holds us on the earth. This 
force of gravity was discovered hundreds of 
years ago. It is just the same today as it was then. 
In more recent years men have discovered the 
force we call electricity. By watching closely they 
learned how God uses this force, so now we are 
able to use it, too. We can have electric lights, 
telephones, radios, electric trains, and many other 
things because God is a dependable God, because 
God loves order, because God is the same yester- 
day, today, and forever. We can be sure God will 
do for us what he did for his children who lived 
in Bible times. We can have faith in God, we 
can know he is here working in his world even 
though we do not see him. Can you imagine any- 
thing more dreadful than being uncertain whether 
there will be any food to eat next year? Suppose 
the farmers planted corn, wheat, potatoes, and 
beans, but none of the seeds came up. Suppose 
God should fdérget to make them grow! Suppose 
God should decide for the earth to stop turning 
on its axis when we were on the dark side. 


Would you like to have a God who changes his- 


mind, and one day is very generous and gives us 
all the good things we need, and another day 
fails to give anything? 


* Superintendent of Leadership Training, 
Young People’s Division, General Board of 
Christian Education, Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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By Alleen Moon* 


Whenever we have a beautiful sunshiny day, 
when the rain comes to refresh the trees and 
vegetables and make them grow, when we eat a 
good meal, we should rejoice that God is a loving 
Father, dependable, faithful, and just. . 

Joseph Addison, an English writer, saw in 
the sun, the moon, the stars, and the earth 
evidences of God. He has written a beautiful 
hymn of praise and adoration to God the Creator. 
Suppose we read it together before we sing it. 


(The leader can make the hymn 
more meaningful by explaining any 
words or phrases which the group may 
not understand.) 


The spacious firmament on high, 
With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim: 

Th’ unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 
And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the ’story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. _ 
What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though no real voice nor sound 
Amidst their radiant orbs be found ? 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 

“The hand that made us is divine.” 


ScripTuRE: Psalm 19. (May be read re- 
sponsively or by an intermediate.) 


PRAYER: 


Our Father and Our God, we thank thee that 
thou hast revealed thyself unto us through thy 
universe. When we think of the majesty and 
beauty of thy universe with its system of suns 
and stars that move in obedience to thy laws 
through the centuries, we are filled with awe and 
wonder. 

We have enjoyed the sunshine, the beauty of 
moonlight, the wonders of the changing seasons, 
the plentiful food which thou hast caused to 
grow—and yet we have failed to recognize thee 
as the giver of all good things. Forgive our 
thoughtlessness—our lack of gratitude. Help us 
that we may see thee in the morning sun, in the 
stars of night, in the force of electricity. May 
we be always conscious of thy presence and of 
thy continuous work in thy world. Amen. 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 


June 14 
THEME: God Loves Beauty 


Arm: To encourage a sense of fellowship 
with God through the enjoyment of 
beauty. 


Cait To WorsHIP: 


God has placed a love of music in our hearts 
because he loves music. Let us share with him 
now some quiet music—then some glad and joy- 
ous song. May our hearts be in tune with the 
heart of God and with the heart of the universe. 


INSTRUMENTAL PRELUDE: “God’s Glor- 
ies Are the Fields’—music by Gounod; 
or “Prelude in C Minor”-by Chopin. 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


INTRODUCTORY TALK BY LEADER: 


We are thinking again today of what we can 
learn about God from his world. At this time of 
the year the world is so beautiful that we long 
to be out with the trees, the birds, the bees, and 
the flowers. God has created all of this beauty 
because he loves beauty, and he has made us 
spirits like unto himself so we may share this 


beauty with him. When we hear a bird song, 
when the sunset is crimson and gold, when the 
stars are clear and bright, when the moon- 
light makes the earth like a fairy-land—tet us 
be still and remember that God is there enjoying 
the beauty too. 


RESPONSIVE READING (all standing): 
“God of the Glorious Sunshine’ 


Leader: God of the glorious sunshine, 
God of refreshing rain, ' 
Whose voice bids earth awaken 
And clothe itself again. 
With life of richest beauty 
In plant, in flower, and tree; 
Thou God of Light and splendor, 


All: We rise and worship thee. 


Leader: God of the hill and mountain, 
Of valley and of dale, 
Whose finger paints the rainbows; 
Thy beauties never fail 
To raise our souls in wonder, 
And turn our thoughts to thee; 
Thou God of living nature : 


All: We stand and worship thee. 


Leader: God of the busy daytime, 
God of the quiet night, 
Whose peace pervades the darkness 
And greets us with the light, 
Safe with thy presence near us, 
Wherever we may be, : 
Thou God, our great Protector, 


All: We love and worship thee. : 


Leader: God of the whole creation, . 
God of all life below, 
We seek thy nearer presence, 
Thy grander life to know; 
When we, thy heightened splendor, 
Thy greater glories see, 
Thou God of all creation, 


All: We still shall worship thee. 


READING BY AN INTERMEDIATE GIRL: 
Poem—‘A Song of God’” 


God is Love, and Love is singing 
Ev'rywhere and ev'ry day, 

In the Four Winds, many voiced, 
In the trees, with birds asway! 

God is Love, but Love surpassing 
All the skill of things to tell, 

Tho’ they are the Four Great Winds 
And all the summer trees as well. 


Therefore God sought perfect voicing, 
So that we might hear and see 
How he yearns for us to love him, 
How he loves us ceaselessly! 
And he found Love's perfect voicing 
In the streets of Galilee, 
Through the lips of One called Jesus, 
Pleading, ‘‘Come and follow me!” 


God is Love, and Love is shining 
Ev'rywhere, both day and night, 
In the lustrous sheen of flowers, 
In the skies that glow star-bright! 
God is Love, but Love surpassing 
All the skill of things to show, 
Tho’ they are the lustrous flowers 
And the skies with stars aglow. 


Therefore God sought full revealing, 
So that ev’rywhere we go 4 

We might find him, as a Father 
Both in happiness and woe, 

And he found Love's full revealing, 
Love with deathless Life aglow, 
Through a Cross and One called Jesus, 
Jesus, whom all men may know! 


ScripTURE: Psalm 33. (May be read by 
an intermediate boy.) 


*By Thomas Paxton from The New Hymnal 
for American Youth, Used by permission of D, 
Appleton-Century Co. 

? Used by permission of the author, Eleanor B. 
Stock. Set to special music in Singing Pathways 
edited by Mary S. Dickie; published by Powell 
& White. 
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Unison Prayer: “God Who Touchest 
Earth with Beauty” 


God, who touchest earth with beauty, 
Make me lovely too, 

With thy Spirit recreate me, 
Make my heart anew. 


Like thy springs and running waters, 
Make me crystal pure, 

Like thy rocks of towering grandeur 
Make me strong and sure. 


Like thy dancing waves in sunlight, 
Make me glad and free, 

Like the straightness of the pine trees, 
Let me upright be. 


Like the arching of the heavens, 
Lift my thoughts above, 

Turn my dreams to noble action, 
Ministries of love. 


God, who touchest earth with beauty, 
Make me lovely too, 
Keep me ever, by thy Spirit, 
Pure and strong and true. 
—Many S. Epcar. Used by permission of the 
author. 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 


June 21 


THEME: God Is a Loving Father to All 
His Creatures 


Aim: To lead the boys and girls into a 
deeper consciousnss of the loving care 
of our Father God. 


Hymn: “How Strong and Sweet My 
Father’s Care” 


Catt To WorsuiP: “Be still and know 
that I am God.” 


SirentT Prayer: The leader might sug- 
gest that we have come to worship God 
and ask the members of the group to 
bow their heads in silent prayer for a 
few moments to ask him to guide us 
in whatever we say and do. 


Unison Reapinc: Psalm 23. 


TALK By LEADER: 


Men have always longed to know God and 
they have tried in every way possible to learn 
more about him. One of the ancient psalmists 
said, ‘Be still and know that I am God.” He 
had learned from experience that through quiet 
meditation we come to understand the meaning 
of what we have seen and heard. If we breathe 
the air without thinking, we are no better than 
dumb animals who do the same. If we eat food 
with never a thought of how the food came to us, 
then it is merely food and nothing more. If we 
use our minds to reflect on our experiences, we 
shall feel toward God just as the psalmist who 
said: “The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want.” 

The Oriental people love figurative language, 
so the psalmist has used the beautiful figure of 
a shepherd and his sheep—green pastures and still 
waters—to say that God loves us so much that 
he has provided for our every need and comfort. 


Periop oF Direcrep MeEpITATION: 


Suppose we follow the advice of the psalmist 
and try “being still.” Let us think of the mean- 
ing of our common, everyday experiences. Is it 
true that God provides for our every need? Think 
first of what you do when you wake in the morn- 
ing. What would we do if there were no water 
with which to bathe? (Pause) Suppose we did 
not have hands with clever fingers to do things 
for ourselves—did you ever see a person who 
had lost both arms? (Pause) Would you like to 
wait for the sun to cook your breakfast? Do we 
really need fire? (Pause) 

Let us think, too, of the people we see every 
day. God has made us want to be with people. If 
we had to be entirely alone for a week—if we 
could neither see, nor hear, nor talk with any 
human being—we would be quite miserable. Are 
we thankful that God has placed us in families ? 
(Pause) Are we glad to have friends and neigh- 
bors, or would we rather live with our family on 
a deserted island? (Pause) 

Do people need to talk to each other? Suppose 
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we were like the giraffes and could not make a 
sound? (Pause) Do you like to laugh? Suppose 
you could not laugh. (Pause) 

Does God provide for the needs of man alone— 
or does he care for the flowers of the field, the 
birds of the air, and the animals? 


Porm: “To a Waterfowl’*® (May be read 


by leader or one of the intermediates.) 


One of our American poets—Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant—watching wild 
ducks fly south for winter, wondered 
how the birds could find their way. As 
he meditated, he realized God’s guiding 
care and was inspired to write this 
beautiful poem: 


Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps 
of day, 
Far, through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee 
wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 


Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean’s side? 


There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast— 
The desert and illimitable air— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fanned, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere, 
Yet stoop not weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 


Thou’rt gone! the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form; yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


Another American poet, William L. 
Stidger, meditated on the meaning of 
rain and wrote this poem: 


I saw God wash the world last night 
With his sweet showers on high, 
And then, when morning came, I saw 

Him hang it out to dry. 


He washed each tiny blade of grass 
And every trembling tree; 

He flung his showers against the hill, 
And swept the billowing sea. 


The white rose is a cleaner white, 
The red rose is more red, 

Since God washed every fragrant face 
And put them all to bed. 


There’s not a bird; there’s not a bee 
That wings along the way 

But is a cleaner bird and bee 
Than it was yesterday. 


I saw God wash the world last night. 
* Ah, would he had washed me 
As clean of all my dust and dirt 

As that old white birch tree.* 


Prayer: Let us use the prayer of Saint 
Francis of Assisi to express our thanks 
to God for his loving care. 

O most high, almighty, good Lord God, to 
thee belong praise, glory, honor, and all blessings! 


Praised be my Lord God with all his creatures, 
and especially our brother, the Sun, who brings 


® Used by permission of D. Appleton-Century 


ons 
*From Quotable Poems, Vol. I. Used by per- 


mission of Willett, Clark & Co. 


us the day and who brings us the light; fair is 
he and shines with a very great splendor; he 
signifies thee to us, O Lord. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, the Moon, 
and for the Stars, which he has set clear and 
lovely in the heavens. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother, the Wind, 
and for Air and Cloud, Calms and all weather, by 
which thou upholdest life in all creatures. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, Water, who 
is very serviceable unto us and humble and pre- 
cious and clean. 

Praised be my Lord for our brother, Fire, 
through whom thou givest us light in darkness; 
and he is bright and pleasant and very mighty 
and strong. 

Praised be my Lord for our mother, Earth, who 
doth sustain us and keep us, and bringeth forth 
divers fruits and flowers of many colors and 
grass. 

Praised be my Lord for all those who pardon 
one another for his love’s sake, and who endure 
weakness and tribulation; blessed are they who 
peaceably shall endure, for thou, O most High, 
shalt give them a crown. 

Praised be my Lord for our sister, Death, from 
which no man escapeth. Blessed are they who are 
found walking by thy most holy will. 

Praise ye and bless the Lord, and give thanks 
unto him and serve him with great humility. 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 


June 28 
THEME: God Wants Us to Work with 
Him 
Aim: To develop an awareness of the co- 
operative relations between God and 
man, and a desire to share consciously 
the purpose_of God. 


Hymn: “Love Divine, All Loves Excell- 
ing” 

Catt To WorsuHip: Let us seek God 
again today; let us find him «in his 
world; why did God make us? Why 
did he put men to dwell upon the earth? 


Unison Response: Psalm 8:3-9. 


LEADER: 


The psalmist looked about him and saw that 
God had given men dominion over all the works 
of his hands. Do you think that God was lonely; 
that he wanted men made in his image, spirits 
like unto his spirit to work with him? Is there 
anything in the world today to make us believe 
that God wants us to work with him? 


TALK BY AN INTERMEDIATE Boy: 


If we visit a farm, we can see on all sides 
evidences that God wants men to be his partners 
in work. Take, for example, the wild onion and 
compare it with the splendid big onions produced 
by modern farm methods. What is true of the 
onion is true of all forms of grain and vegetables. 
We know that if the farmer fails to do his part 
in plowing the fields, in planting seed, in cultivat- 
ing the young plants, the fields will grow up in 
weeds and grass. 

Luther Burbank took time to study God’s plans 
for fruits and vegetables; and by working with 
God, he produced from a little tomato, the size 
of a marble, the huge tomatoes that weigh over 
a pound apiece. Farmers have selected the best 
grains of wheat for seed and have cultivated them 
carefully until they produced a finer quality of’ 
wheat. 

God has made splendid trees without the help 
of man. We believe he could have made Bur- 
bank’s tomatoes without Burbank’s help, but he 
did not. And Luther Burbank could not make 
tomatoes without God’s help. 


TALK BY AN INTERMEDIATE GIRL: 


One day a busy man glanced at the calendar 
just as he started home—and realized it was the 
anniversary of his wedding day. As he passed by 
the florist shop, he noticed some American Beauty 
roses. He stepped into the shop and asked the 
florist to select two dozen of the most perfect 
roses for him to take to his wife. As the florist 
laid the exquisite flowers on the counter, the man 
said in an awed tone of voice, “Aren’t these 
wonderful works of God?” 

The the florist spoke up, saying: “‘God did not 
make these roses; he made the wild rose. God 
and man together made these American Beauties.” 
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TALK By Boy: 

Today we enjoy our automobiles, our radios, 
our telephones. If we are not very thoughtful, we 
may say they are made by men. Certainly, God 
did not make radios grow on trees; but all through 
the ages the currents of electricity have been ready 
for us to harness to our use. God waited for men 
to do their part. 

And is not this true of all our inventions and 
scientific discoveries? God has given us the ma- 
terials and the brains and the hands to do the 
work—and he has thus shared with us the joy 
of creating things. That is a wonderful thought! 
We can be co-workers and co-creators with God. 


TALK BY GIRL: 


Have you ever stopped to think that God 
could have made us all well educated; he could 
have made us honest and kind—perfect as he is 
perfect. But he wanted to give us a share in mak- 


SENIOR AND 


THEME FOR JUNE: “Through Nature 
with God” 

In working on this month’s worship 
material, I became so interested that I 
am presenting four complete services 
rather than the usual suggestions. As 
many of you will be busy with com- 
mencement activities, this may prove 
helpful. The services are planned for out- 
door presentation: the first one a vesper 
service some place where the stars are 
plainly visible without much discomfort; 
the second an early morning service on a 
hilltop; the third and fourth in any 
desired location, suitable to the theme, 
at the usual time. In some instances al- 
ternate choices of materials for indoor 
presentation are given in parentheses. 


June 7 
THEME: “When I Consider Thy Heav- 


ens 
PRELUDE: Three slow notes on deep- 
voiced gong. (“Adagio,” Op. 13, from 
“Sonata Pathetique” by Beethoven) 
CALL To WorsHIP: 


Quartet (singing softly): ‘“‘Day Is Dying in the 
est,’’ first stanza. 

Group (singing softly) : 
“Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts! 
Heaven and earth are full of thee, 
Heaven and earth are praising thee, 

O Lord most high.” 

Leader: 

“In the cool of the evening, when the sky is 
an old story 

Slowly dying, but remembered, ay, and loved with 
passion still, 

Hush! ... the fringes of His garment, in the 
fading golden glory, 

ee as He cometh o’er the far green 
ill. 

Quartet; Second stanza of hymn 

Group: Refrain 

Leader: Psalm 19:1-3 

Quartet: Third stanza of hymn 

Group: Refrain. 


Unison Scripture Reapinc: Psalm 8 

Duet (soprano and alto—with bass and 
tenor humming their parts as back- 
ground for singing): 

Twilight's velvet wings, 

Swiftly, softly earthward fly, 

Wings Thy skillful hands have made, 

From a glowing sunset sky, 

For our spirits’ goal, 

Make us fleet wings strong and whole, 

Journeying to perfect loveliness of soul. 

Sheltered from the wind, 

Burning brightly, steadily, 


* Geneva, New York. 

*From Collected Poems, Vol I, by Alfred 
Noyes. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1908. Used by 
permission. 
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ing ourselves and in making others. In Bible times 
he used the prophets to tell men about God and 
about the right way to live. Today we have our 
school teachers, our Sunday school teachers, our 
preachers, our parents, our Scout leaders, and 
many others working with God to help us grow 
into Christians—to grow more and more like God. 


Hymn: “Breathe on Me, Breath of God” 


LiIrTANY OF CHARACTER: 

Leader: Our Father and God, we pray thee to 
give us knowledge of thee, to see thee in all 
thy works. 

In unison: We humbly beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: Help us always to feel thy presence near 
and to hear thy call. 

In unison: We humbly beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: May we be like thee, dependable, faith- 
ful. 


In unison: We humbly beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: May we create beauty and bring joy to 
the world. 

In unison: We humbly beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: That we may be worthy to share thy 
work, help us to do whatever tasks are ours 
at home or at school the very best we can. 

In unison: We humbly beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: May we help our friends and companions 
see thee in thy world. 

In unison: We humbly beseech thee, O Lord. 

Leader: Give us thy spirit of love in all of our 


relationships with friends and brothers and sis- 
ters and parents and all whose lives we share. 


In unison: We humbly beseech thee, O Lord. 
Amen. 


Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World” 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Gladys E. Gray* 


Through the dark our fire shines, 

Lighting ev'ry bush and tree, 

In our spirits’ shrine, 

Let Thy light unfailing shine, 

Symbol! that oyr life is kept and held in Thine. 


Twilight folds her wings, 

And the fire drops to sleep, 

As the stars come one by one, 

Silent, faithful watch to keep, 

Joys and hopes we bear, 

Folded now within Thy care, 

And our burdens yielded Thee in trustful pray’r.? 


VESPER PRAYERS: 


Leader: ‘“The robin is 
At Evensong; 
Hush, O my heart, 
And pray.’’® 
Group: “Let my prayer be set forth before Thee 
as incense, and the lifting up of my hands as 
the evening sacrifice.”” (Psalm 141 :2) 
Violin Solo: ‘Ave Maria” (first half), Bach- 
Gounod 
Prayer Hymn (read in unison) : 
“Creator of the countless stars 
That fill the Milky Way, 
I trembling stand before thy might 
And know not how to pray. 


“This world so vast appals my thought, 
And myriads, vaster still, 

Through countless ages circling shine— 
Obedient to thy will. 


“I frightened am by all these worlds 
Of never-fading light; 

They take away my Lord from me 
And hide thee from my sight. 


“Draw round me thy familiar clouds 
And hide thy might awhile, 

That in the shaded light my soul 
May see a Father smile. 


“Close in the world that I may see 
Nought but a Cross of pain, 
Then in the darkness I shall find 

My Lord, my God, again. 
“Remember, Lord, how weak I am, 
And put away thy might, 
I only feel at home with thee 
With Calvary in sight.’* 

Leader: An extemporaneous prayer, or the one 
on page 102 of The Temple by W. E. Orchard, 
E. P. Dutton and Co, 

Group (in unison) : 

“Spirit of Love, at evening-time, 

When weary feet refuse to climb, 

Give us thy vision, eyes that see 

Beyond the dark, the dawn, and thee.”> Amen. 


WHEN I Consiprr THy HEAVENS: 
Leader: 


“Our little earth fares bravely through the night, 
For though before her stranger darkness lies, 


* By Eleanor B. Stock. Set to special music 
and published in Singing Pathways, Mary S. 
Dickie, ed. Powell & White, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

* From Flutes of Summer by Osbert W. Warm- 
ingham. Used by permission of the author. 

*From Hymns from Lambeth by Thomas Tip- 
lady. Used by permission of the author. 

* Final stanza of hymn by Earl B. Marlatt, 
“Spirit of Life, in This New Dawn.” Used by 
permission of the author. 


A host of friends attend her in the skies. 

Northward, the two Bears lead her with their 
white ; 

Lantern, Polaris, and the Great Dog’s light 

Blazes a nearest trail. When Sirius dies 

Out of the springtime east new torches rise 

As down the west old beacons fade from sight. 

That whirl of golden moths, the Pleiades, 

Orion’s giant suns, the red-eyed Bull 

Depart, and the wee wanderer knows loss 

Of Gemini’s twin flames: instead, she sees _ 

Altair and Scorpio, the beautiful, 

Between the Northern and the Southern Cross.’ 

Violin Solo: ‘‘Eili, Eili,” old Hebrew air 

Leader: The story, “The Man Who Saw 
through Heaven” by Wilbur Daniel Steel, in 
Harper's Magazine, September, 1925. 


Silence 

Quartet (singing softly to the tune, “Russian 
Folk Song," usually known as ‘Volga Boat- 
men”) : : 


“God is love! God is love! 

O ye weary, God is love! 

Over every land and sea 

Spread the truth that makes men free: 
God is love, and when they cry, 

To His children God draws nigh. 


“God is love! God is love! 
O ye weary, God is love! 
Know the Father through the Son, 
And redeeming work is done! 
God is love! In Jesus see 
How the Father loveth thee! 

God is love! God is love!’ 


CLOSING PRAYERS: 


Leader: Let us pray. 

Group: The Lord’s Prayer 

Leader: Extemporaneous prayer, or one on page 
94 of The Temple. 

Ouartet (singing softly) : “Save us, O Lord, wak- 
ing, and guard us sleeping; that awake we 
may watch with Christ, and asleep we may 
rest in peace.” 

Leader: Lighten our darkness, we beseech thee, 
O Lord, and by thy great mercy defend us 
from all perils and dangers of this night; for 
the love of thy only Son, our Savior, Jesus 
Christ. 

Quartet: “‘Seven-Fold Amen” by Stainer 


PostLupE: Hymn tune, “Eventide’— 
hummed ‘softly by all as they leave. 


June 14 


THEME: “Unto the Hills Around... .” 
PRELUDE: Trumpet calls. 
CaLL To WorsHIP: 
Leader: 
“At Miirren let the morning lead thee out 

To walk upon the cold and cloven hills, 
To hear the congregated mountains shout 

Their paean of a thousand foaming rills: 
Raimented with intolerable light, 

The snow-peaks stand above thee, row on row 
Arising, each a seraph in his might; 

An organ each of varied stop doth blow. 


®°“Stars’’ by Lilian White Spencer. From The 
Commonweal, January 13, 1926. Used by per- 
mission of the author and the publisher. 
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Heaven’s azure dome trembles through all her 
spheres, 
Feeling that music vibrate; and the sun 
Raises his tenor as he upward steers; 
And all the glory-coated mists that run 
Beneath him in the valley, hear his voice, 
And cry unto the dewy fields: rejoice!’ 


Group Response: 

“Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy! Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake, 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my Hymn.’ 
Group: Hymn, “Light of the World, We Hail 

Thee’’—first stanza. 
Leader: Psalm 43:3 
Group: Second stanza of hymn. 
Leader: Psalm 24 :3-5 
Group: Third stanza of hymn. 
Leader: Isaiah 2:2-3 


Hymn: “Come, My Soul, Thou Must 
Be Waking,” by Von Canitz 
ScRIPTURE AND PRAYER: 


Leader: Exodus 34:4b-6, 29, 30. 
Group Response: Psalm 99:9 
Solo: “If I But Lift Mine Eyes’ by Geneva Lent 


“Tf I but lift mine eyes, 

To yonder, distant hills, 

All doubt and fear then flies, 
And me with Peace it fills. 
It lifts my thoughts above 
And fills my heart with love, 
If I but lift mine eyes 

To yonder, distant hills. 


“If I but lift mine eyes 

To yonder, distant hills, 

My spirit then doth rise, 

And me with strength it fills. 
My heart then knows no pain 
And all is joy again. 

If I but left mine eyes 

To yonder, distant hills.’ 


Leader: Mark 9:1-8 

Group Response: Deuteronomy 33:13-15. 

Prayer Hymn: “Our Hearts, Dear Lord, Are in 
the Hills’ by Calvin Laufer 

Leader: “O Thou Who flingest cloud shadows 
over lonely blue summits and fertile green 
valleys, Thy prodigality amazes us. The vast 
wild uplands that are parks of Thy planting; 
the steeps patterned in loveliness—and sky 
glory over all. Ever Thou lurest us aloft. 
“Keep us on the higher levels of desire.’ Give 
us to ‘live as on a mountain’: with wide out- 
look: with past and future spread out before 
us in perspective and proportion. May we go 
forward and upward, on difficult and dizzy 
ways, with eye fixed on the path, step by quiet 
step, until, in time, we gain that sinew and 
endurance that delight in toil and hardship. 
. . . So do we crave a training for our other 
selves, that, though daunted, we gain iby 
plodding on, that swing of habit, and that joy 
in overcoming that our good bodies teach us. 

“And, as after the long day of strenuous 
endeavor we are overtaken with utter physical 
content in every fibre of our being, may that 
other high emprize bring us this very perfec- 
tion of peace of mind and of saturation of 
soul with the clear high air of Thy spirit. 
“Thus We pray, Mountain Lovers, O Moun- 

tain God.’ 

Quartet: ten.” 


Tak: John H. Jowett has well said: 

There should be a hill country in every life, 
some great uptowering peaks which dominate 
the common plain. There should be an upland dis- 
trict, where springs are born, and where rivers 
of inspiration have their birth. I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills.” 


(Develop talk as desired, ending with 
the following poem.) 
The way was steep and wild; we watched Him 
go 


7™“Morgenlied” by John Addington Symonds. 
From The Gypsy Trail: An Anthology for 
Campers, Pauline Goldmark and Mary Hopkins, 
editors, 

® From ‘Hymn Before Sun-rise”’ 
Coleridge. From The Gypsy Trail. 

® Musical setting by Carrie Belyea Lent. Ar- 
thur P. Schmidt Co., New York, F or E-flat. 
Price 50 cents. Used by permission. 

” From Services for the Open by Laura I. 
Mattoon and Helen D. Bragdon. Used by per- 
mission of Miss Mattoon and’ of the publishers, 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
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by Samuel 


Through thicket, over sharp-edged 
stone 
That tore His Feet, until He stood alone 
Upon the summit where four great winds blow; 
Fearful we knelt on the cold rocks below, 
For the o’erhanging cloud had larger grown, 
A strange still radiance through His Body 
shone 


Whiter than moonlight on the mountain snow. 
Then two that flamed amber and amethyst 
Where either side Him, while low thunder 
rolled 
Down to the ravens in their deep ravine; 
But when we looked again, as through a mist 
We saw Him near us.— Like a pearl we 


hold 
Close to our hearts what we have heard and 


seen." 

Hymn: “Stay, Master, Stay upon This 
Heavenly Hill,” Greg (in new Metho- 
dist Hymnal) 

BENEDICTION 


tangled 


June 21 
THEME: “Ye Flowers and Trees and 
Growing Things” 
PRELUDE (flute solo, 
“Jasmine Flower,” 
Catt TO WorsHIP: 


Leadex: : 

“Nature He loved as kinsman loves his kin, 

And held all beasts and birds and flowers and 
trees 

In sweet esteem, as though indeed they were 

In some strange way a very part of Him, 

And He the champion of their liberties.’"** 

Group Response: ‘‘Come with Us, Sweet Flow- 
ers,” an old carol’ 

Group: Refrain 

Quartet: First stanza 

Women’s Voices: Second stanza 

Men’s Voices: Third stanza 

Quartet: Fourth stanza 

Group: Refrain 

Soto: “Flower in the Crannied Wall,” 
Tennyson (Tune: “Little Flower” in 
American Student Hymnal) 
Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the cranies, 
I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.”® 


unaccompanied): 
Chinese melody!? 


LEADER: 
Because He is 
So very great, 
He often is 
Ineffably small, 
Hiding Himself 
In the subtle breath 
Of a mignonette.® 


Hymn: “Fairest Lord Jesus” 
Unison Scripture READING: Psalm 1 
MeEpITATION UPON Gop’s TREES: 


Leader: 
“The trees are God's great alphabet: 
With them he writes in shining green 
Across the world his thoughts serene. 
He scribbles poems against the sky 
With a gay, leafy lettering, 
For us and for our bettering. 


“The wind pulls softly at his page, 
And every star and bird 

Repeats in dutiful delight his word, 
And every blade of grass 

Flutters to class. 


“Like a slow child that does not heed, 
I stand at summer's knees, 
And from the primer of the wood 


4 “According to St. Mark’’ by Thomas S. Jones, 


Jr., from his volume Sonnets of the Cross, pub- 
lished by Thomas Bird Mosher, Portland, Maine. 
Used by permission of the Estate of Thomas S. 
Jones, Jr., John L. Foley, Literary Executor. 

2 From the American Student Hymnal. 

1% From “Gentlemen, the King!” by John Ox- 
enham. Used by permission of the author. 

-4 From Fifty Christmas Carols of All Na- 
tions, Eduardo Marzo, ed. Willis Music Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Used by permission of publishers, Houghton 

Mifflin Company, Boston. 


I spell that life and love are good, 
I learn to read.’’* 


Unison Response (read slowly) : 

“We, the trees, 

Have taken and given of beauty until 

We have lifted man’s heart to meet God’s heart, 
and thrill 

With the glory of woods and of seas, 

Of marsh and of mountain and plain; 

We are the guardians of all—we are oak-tree 
and pine-tree and palm, 

We, the trees, are the psalm 

Of the earth to the sky, in each leaf sung again. 


“As the root draweth deep 

From the soil where it clings, as the crown’s 
verdant sweep 

Bows thanks for the grace of the sun and the 
gifts of the sod, 

So the soul of man draws from the strength and 
the wonder of God, 

And the heart of man bows to His infinite love, 
and is blest; 

We, the trees, 

Know much of what man knoweth 
tell him the rest, 

Let him ask what he please. 


little—can 
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Silent Meditation 

Leader: Let us listen as the old elm speaks to 
a sapling: 
“Hold fast to earth and have no shame 
In loving that from which you came. 
Much that you are was in the ground 
That wrapped your tiny seedling round. 
The cosmic question—what is Death ?— 
Is answered in earth’s even breath; 
There all that’s been is yet to be. 
By means of it your parent tree 
Could lift you to a wing-fanned height, 
A wee samara, stroked by light. 
The wind’s stim‘shoulders, curved with toil, 
Bore you below to that same soil, 
And you have learned, by lying there, 
To carve your being out of air! 
“Reach up towards heaven, remembering 
In swirls of vagueness that faint spring 
When, drowsing on the sky’s blue shelf 
You were and yet were not yourself. 
Let gracile branches twist their way 
Across the quiet night and day, 
Content to show you share a scheme 
That is God’s unending dream, 
And ever willing to aspire 
To something mystically higher. 
Bend not to each slim air, but-know 
Strong winds thzt bear your seeds below. 
In stars and silence wisdom find. 
To storms be firm; to birds be kind! 


“Show love for earth and heaven, too, 
By rendering unto each its due— 
Shed leaves to fertilize the sod, 
And stand a cynosure to God!" 


Silent Meditation 
An Assistant: 
“O dreamy, gloomy, friendly trees, 
I came along your narrow track 
To bring my gifts unto your knees 
And gifts did you give back; 
For when I brought this heart that burns— 
These thoughts that bitterly repine— 
And laid them here among the ferns 
And the hum of boughs divine, 
Ye, vastest breathers of the air, 
Shook down with slow and mighty poise 
Your coolness on the human care, 
Your wonder on its toys, 
Your greenness on the heart’s despair, 
Your darkness on its noise.’ 


Silent Meditation 


PRAYERS: 
Leader: Let us pray. 

“We thank thee, O Lord, for thy first great 
temples! With lofty cedar and branching oak thou 
hast reared the living frame and stretched the 
vaulted arches! With tapestries of wondrous hue 
are hung the patterned walls! Through the 
leafy windows stream the golden rays of holy 


16 «A B C’s in Green” by Lenora Speyer. From 
Quotable Poems, Vol. I. Used by permission of 
publishers, Willett, Clark & Co., Chicago. 

“The Hymn of the Trees’ by Katharine 
Atherton Grimes. From 4 Calendar of Country 
Song, 1925. Used by permission of publishers, 
Southern Agriculturist Company, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

18 *An Old Elm to a Sapling” by Violet Alleyn 
Storey. From Contemporary Verse, 1925 

“OQ Dreamy, Gloomy, Friendly Trees!” by 

Herbert Trench. From The Gypsy Trail. 
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sunlight! With weave of flowering green thou 
hast covered floor of aisle and nave. Mid shad- 
ows of mighty pillars we wait the breath of 
angel wings and anthem song from _feather- 
throated choir! With all the birds and flowers 
and morning stars we praise Thee, O God! Be- 
fore the unhewn altar rock, we offer our ob- 
ligation of hearts contrite and humble, and in 
Thy hush of holy benediction, we lift again our 
eyes, and in these Thy first-built shrines, we 
find Thee close beside us!’’”° 


Group Response (after moment of silence) : 


“Our Father, help us to root our lives as deeply 
as Thy trees, which grow so grandly; to rise 
straight and true as Thy grasses, which grow so 
simply; to make the results of our living as beauti- 
ful as Thy flowers, which blossom so radiantly.’’” 


Ouartet: “Holy, Holy, Holy,” Gaul 
BENEDICTION 
June 28 
TuHeMe: “All Creatures Great and 
Small” 


PRELUDE (solo): 
Catalan Carol! 
Cat To WorsHIP: 


Leader: 

“And, as He sat, the birds and little beasts 

Would creep up close and sit and watch Him 
there, 

With eyes like tiny stars, and bated breaths, 

For they in Him found sweet companionship, 

And He found good and God in everything.”*® 


“Song of the Birds,” 


[RO (0) L(©. 
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Group Response: 
“As sky-larks sing to the open sky, 
And rivers sing to the sea, 
So let me sing an open song 
Of a life that runs to Thee.’® 


Hymn: “All Things Bright and Beauti- 


ful” 
In PRAISE OF FEATHERED CREATURES: 


Leader: Poem—‘The Making of Birds” by Kath- 
erine Tynan” 

Response: ‘‘Gloria Patri” 

Leader: And the substance of the sermon St. 
Francis preached was this, ‘My little sisters 
the birds, much are ye beholden to God your 
Creator, and alway and in every place ye 
ought to praise him for that he hath given you 
a double and a triple vesture; he hath given 
you freedom to go into every place, and also 
did preserve the seed of you in the ark of 
Noah, in order that your kind might not par- 
ish from the earth. Again, ye are beholden to 
him for the element of air which he hath 
appointed for you; moreover, ye sow not, 
neither do ye reap, and God feedeth you and 
giveth you the rivers and the fountains for 
your drink; he giveth you the mountains and 
the valleys for your refuge, and the tall trees 
wherein to build your nests, and forasmuch 
as ye can neither spin nor sew God clotheth 
you, you and your children: wherefore your 
Creator loveth you much, since he hath dealt 
so bounteous]y with you; and therefore be- 
ware, little sisters mine, of the sin of ingrati- 
tude, but ever strive to praise God.” 

Group Response: ‘“‘All Creatures that on Earth 
Do Dwell,” first stanza (Tune: “Old Hun- 
dred”’) , 

Unison Prayer: ‘“‘Give us a spirit of fellowship 
with all living things, O Lord! The singing 
bird and the buzzing bee and all the humming 
swarm of a summer day are busy and useful 
and after their kind happy at their work, Thou 
hast filled the forest with things that breathe 
and move and call across the tree-tops. Help 
us to learn from these thy creatures their 
lessons of trust and service and joy. Amen.””° 

Hymn: “This Is My Father’s World,” 
first two stanzas. 

In PratsE oF BROTHER ANIMALS: 


Leader: Thou shalt be in league with the stones 
of the field: and the beasts of the field shall 
be at peace with thee. (Job 5:23-24) 

Group: : 

He is my friend, who will spend long hours, 

Walking through woodlands, visiting the flow’rs, 


From New Poems Sidgwick and 
Jackson, London. 

From: The Little Flowers of St. Francis. 
Everyman’s Library edition. London: J. M. Dent & 
Sons, Ltd. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
Used by permission of the publishers. 
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Who learns of God from the forest teachers, 
Little kindly furred and feathered creatures.? 
Leader: 

“Tiger, Tiger, burning bright 

In the forest of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 

Framed thy fearful symmetry? 


“In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned that fire within thine eyes? 
On what wings dared he aspire? 
What the hand dared seize the fire? 


“And what shoulder and what art 

Could twist the sinews of thy heart? 
When thy heart began to beat, 

What dread hand formed thy dread feet? 


“What the hammer, what the chain, 

Knit thy strength and forged thy brain? 
What the anvil? What dread grasp 
Dared thy deadly terrors clasp? 


“When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their tears, 

Did he smile his work to see? 

Did he who made the lamb make thee ?”™ 


Soro—or Unison: ‘‘The Lamb,” 

schel 
“Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 
Gave thee life and bade thee feed 
By the stream and o’er the mead; 
Gave thee clothing of delight, 
Softest clothing, wooly, bright; 
Gave thee such a tender voice, 
Making all the vales rejoice. 
Little lamb, who made thee? 
Dost thou know who made thee? 


“Little lamb, I’ll tell thee; 

Little lamb, I’ll tell thee: . 
He is called by thy name, 

For He calls Himself a Lamb; 

He is meek and He is mild, 

He became a little child; 

I a child and thou a lamb, 

We are called by His name. 

Little lamb, God bless thee! 

Little lamb, God bless thee !’’* 


Leader: 


“He prayeth well, who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast. 


Group: 
“He prayeth best, who loveth best 
All things both great and small; 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
—SAMUEL COLERIDGE 


BENEDICTION (after long moment of 
silence) : 
Solo: 


“Jesu, do roses grow so red 

Because thy holy Blood was shed? 

Do little birds that sing and fly 

Make thy cross always in the sky? 

This snow-white lamb that plays with me, 
Is it, O Lamb of God, like thee ? 


Quartet: 


“Deep in the aoe I see the skies, 

Are they the blue look of thine eyes? 

And water, singing, as it falls, 

Perhaps is like thy voice which calls, 
Calls me to love, and give thee praise, 
And see thee always all my days!’ 


Leader: The Lord bless you and keep you; the 
Lord make his face to shine upon you and be 
gracious unto you; the Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon you, and give you his peace both 
now and forever more. Amen. 


The Tiger” by William Blake. From The 
Gypsy Trail. 
Published by Arthur P. Schmidt Co., New 
York. Unison Songs, No. 11. Price 6 cents. 
*4 Used by permission of St. Mary's. Con- 
vent, Peekskill, N.Y. Anthem setting by Wil- 


liam Y. Webbe, published by H. W. Gray Co., 
New York. 


George Hen- 


Twenty-Sixth Annual Summer School 
June 29-July 16 
Ministers and Directors of Education 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Auburn, N.Y. 


Galus Spon Aten 
arold I. Donnelly Conrad Hoffmann Harlan Cree 

Recs H, Edwards Richard 8. Lull Harry 8. vee 
Howard V. Yergin Bishop MoConnell Harry Lathrop Reed 


Expenses moderate; write for particulars 
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Broadway Hostess (Wini Shaw, Genevieve 
Tobin) (First National) Mostly about a torch 
singer’s ambition and love affairs. Rather tawdry 
romance, with crudely impossible social situations, 
and some highly questionable ethics. Poor story 
of little value even if better acted. Heroine’s act- 
ing decidedly below par. 

For A: Waste of time For Y and C: No 


Colleen (Ruby Keeler, Dick Powell) (War- 
ner) Good-humored nonsense about a wealthy nit- 
wit, a chocolate-dipper, and a dress shop. Slight 
plot on which to hang a few tunes, a fashion show, 
and some spectacular dancing, in the usual style of 
this company’s elaborate musicals. 

For A: Fair of kind For C: Little interest 
For Y: Passable 


Country Doctor, The (Jean Hersholt, Dionne 
Quintuplets) (Fox) Imaginative dramatization of 
Dr. Dafoe’s life and work as obscure practitioner 
raised to fame by keeping quintuplets alive. Some 
cheap touches, highly emotional moments, and 
brief glimpses of the babies, but mostly a very 
human, absorbing picture. 
For A: Good For C: Doubtful 
For Y: Very good 

Don’t Gamble with Love (Ann Southern, Bruce 
Cabot) (Columbia) Hero and heroine run a lux- 
uriously successful gambling house. Worry over 
child’s environment separates them, until wife 
must return to save husband’s casino from rivals’ 
guns. So they nobly quit game and go to Europe 
on proceeds. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For Y and C: Unwholesome 


Don’t Get Personal (James Dunn, Sally Eil- 
ers) (Universal) Another “scrappy” love affair. 
Spitfire daughter of Ohio wealth, failing to make 
good in New York, hires flivver and services of 
quick-tempered college-grad hero and pal to drive 
her “home.” Artificial cross-country farce, funny 
in spots. 

For A: Thin For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Drift Fence (Buster Crabbe, Katherine De- 
Mille) (Paramount) Typical Zane Grey western 
with familiar elements of wild heroics, very bad 
villains, much shooting and very casual killings, 
fine horsemanship, excellent scenery, and “crime 
never pays.”” Hero saves ranch, wins girl! 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Exclusive Story (Franchot Tone, Madge Ev- 
ans) (MGM) Thrilling account of how young 
lawyer and reporter crush vicious “numbers” 
racket, with aid of girl whose father is victim. 
Calleia does notable villain réle. Minimum of 
gruesome details makes this one of better crime 
films. 

For A: Exciting For Y: Very exciting For C: No 


Freshman Love (Frank McHugh, Patricia El- 
lis) (Warner) Easily most inane and _ senseless 
“college” film to date. President’s daughter vamps 
great rowers away from other colleges to win 
crucial race with jazz band furnishing needed 
rhythm. Thick with absurdities on college life and 
administration. 


For A: Ridiculous For Y: Useless For C: No 


Garden Murder Case (Edmund Lowe) 
(MGM) Stereotyped murder mystery but well- 
acted, suspenseful, adequately complex, not over- 
violent, with pseudo-scientific hypnotism as 
novelty. Philo Vance, infallible as always, solves 
three seemingly accidental deaths as murders, and 


marries heroine. 
For A: Fair For Y: Good of kind For C: No 


Give Us This Night (Gladys Swarthout, Jan 
Kiepura) (Paramount) Musical film suffering 
from trite story and some undistinguished acting, 
but notable for fine voices of the two stars and 
one amusing characterization. Kiepura inclines too 
much to mere show-off effects with high notes. 
For A and Y: Fairly good 

For C: Doubtful interest 


Hell-Ship Morgan (George Bancroft, Victor 
Jory, Ann Sothern) (Columbia) Violent sea 


thriller about tough, two-fisted fishing-boat cap- 
tain whose humane impulses get him a wife and 
handsome friend. Captain's suicide solves the ob- 
vious triangle. Much faking and news-reel footage. 
For A: No value . For Y and C: No 
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HE summaries and evaluations ap- 

pearing on this page are those of The 
National Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the mo- 
tion picture industry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be kept 
in mind also that titles and local adver- 
tising pictures may be quite objectionable, 
while the content and effect of the film 
are desirable and wholesome, hence these 
descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

G@—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


Here Comes Trouble (Paul Kelly, Arlene 
Judge) (Fox) Rough-and-tumble affair about 
smart-aleck sailor hero unwittingly involved in 
jewel robbery, two gangs of crooks for good meas- 
ure, and manicurist heroine for “love interest.” 
Crude “Grand Hotel’’ on shipboard. Fists and 
wisecracks fly fast. 

For A: Waste of time For Y and C: No 


Her Master’s Voice (E. E. Horton, Laura Hope 
Crews) (Paramount) Very light, deft farce- 
comedy about super-henpecked man who strikes 
for raise, gets fired, works for trouble-making 
aunt of his wife, and finally arrives as radio 
crooner. The fun isn’t spoiled by Horton’s “‘sing- 
ing.” 

For A: Laughable For Y: Very good 
For C: Good 


Klondike Annie (Mae West, Victor McLag- 
len) (Paramount) Brazen box-office bid with the 
old sex stuff. Mae West again the glittering, 
mouthing vulgarian. Kills her Chinese paramour, 
flees to Alaska, impersonating grotesquely a re- 
ligious ‘‘sister’’ who died on voyage. Affront to 
good taste and decency. 
For A: Disgusting For Y: Unwholesome 
For C: No 


Last of the Pagans (Mala, Lotus Long, Native 
cast) (MGM) Much pictorial charm and inter- 
est in simple love story of South Seas hero and 
heroine, separated when ruthless white men force 
hero into dread phosphate mines but final reunion 
is won. Native dialog, English titles. 

For A and Y : Good For C: Fairly good 


Man Hunt (Ricardo Cortez, Chic Sale) 
(Warner) Old country sheriff and small-town 
newspaper youth outwit government men and city 
reporters in hunt for escaped prisoner, who traps 
country schoolteacher into aiding him. Lively ac- 
tion, emphasizing comic side, with plenty of 
“chase”? comedy. 


For A: Fair For Y: Good For C: Fairly good 


Milky Way, The (Harold Lloyd) (Paramount) 
Laughable, crazy farce about milkman hero ab- 
surdly developed into champion prizefighter. 
Lloyd’s genius for hilarious situations and panto- 
mime antics evident throughout, but hampered by 
sound and speech, loud and futile. Menjou miscast. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Amusing 

For C: Good 


Mimi (D. Fairbanks, Jr., Gertrude Lawrence) 
(Alliance) Another La Boheme adaptation, made 
in England, elaborate in settings and details of 
costume, and with a cast of high acting ability. 
But some dingy photography, banal dialogue, poor 
singing, and a certain amateurishness defeat it. 
For A: Mediocre For Y: Hardly For C: No 

. Music Goes ’Round, The (Harry Richman, Ro- 
chelle Hudson) (Columbia) Far-fetched song-and- 
dance hodge-podge, all Richman. Broadway actor 
goes vacationing, meets river showboat troup 


nearly broke, saves enterprise, and wins heroine. 

Must like Richman much to like picture a little. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Perhaps 
For C: Little interest 


My Marriage (Claire Trevor) (Fox) A young 
couple, groping for happiness, are foiled by hus- 
band’s cruel, selfish, scheming mother, finely 
played by Pauline Frederick. Complications, in- 
cluding murder, ensue but all ends happily, even 
to mother’s unplausible change of heart. 

For A: Fairly good For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Petrified Forest, The (Leslie Howard, Bette. 
Davis) (Warner) Tense, tragic character drama 
laid in desert filling-station, little physical action, 
much mental. Beaten hero, ambitious heroine, 
outlaw killers make the conflict. Human, strong, 
amusing. Gabrielle réle beyond Bette Davis. 

For A: Excellent For Y: Mature 


For C: No 
Preview Murder Mystery (Gail Patrick, Rod La- 
Rocque) (Paramount) Engrossing, suspenseful, 


well-acted murder tale, with fast action. Interest- 
ing for authentic movie-production backgrounds. 
Murderer’s intent to wipe out whole cast of newly 
completed film results in three victims before 
his capture. 

For A and Y: Good of kind For C: No 


Prisoner of Shark Island (Warner Baxter) 
(Fox) Notable portrayal of Dr. Mudd, rewarded 
for humanely setting Booth’s leg by life impris- 
onment as Lincoln murderer. Unrelieved mis- 
ery, suffering, bestial cruelty, gruesome surround- 
ings. Final freedom by heroic service. Grim his- 
tory, painful entertainment. 

For A: Strong For Y: Possibly For C: No 


Return of Jimmy Valentine (Roger Pryor, Char- 
lotte Henry) (Republic) Newspaper-reporter 
hero, not over blatant, engineers exciting search 
for famous crook now incog as highly respected 
bank president. Lively complications when daugh- 
ter nearly betrays her father unwittingly, but all 
ends well. 


For A: Good of kind For Y: Good 
For C: Exciting 
Robin Hood of El Dorado (Warner Baxter, 


Margo) (MGM) Charming opening scenes of 
Mexican family life in California in ’49. Then un- 
relieved brutalities, violence, bloodshed. Gold- 
crazed Americans kill wife and brother of hero 
who turns bandit for revenge, till death in final 
bloody battle. 
For A and Y: Strong but unpleasant 
d For C: By no means 
Rose Marie (Jeanette MacDonald, Nelson 
Eddy) (MGM) Melodious Friml operetta-ro- 
mance richly done, with glorious singing in out- 
door settings of scenic splendor. Grand opera inter- 
ludes for background. Temperamental prima don- 
na, seeking renegade brother, falls in love with 
Canadian ‘‘Mountie”’ seeking him. 
For A: Exceptional For Y: Exceltent 
For C: Good 


Story of Louis Pasteur (Paul Muni) (Warner) 
Truly great picture realizing screen’s true power. 
Moving, inspiring portrayal of great scientist and 
his struggle to combat deadly germs. Dramatic, 
factual, tensely interesting blending of the bio- 
graphical and scientific. Muni practically perfect. 
For A and Y: Exceltent 

For C: Unless too mature 


These Three (M. Hopkins, M. Oberon, J. Mc- 
Crea) (U.A.) Expert production, finely acted by 
all, with amazing child part by Bonita Granville as 
evil, spiteful school-girl whose slanderous lies bring 
tragedy to three innocent people—one man and 
two girls. Credible, poignant drama of real merit. 
For A: Fine of kind For Y: Good but mature 

For C: No 

Thirteen Hours by Air (F. MacMurray, Joan 
Bennett) (Para) Breezy ace-pilot hero, brave 
and cocksure of it, flies dizzy load cross-con- 
tinent—blonde heiress, deadly gunman, detec- 
tives, an impossible kid, etc. Fights, shootings, 
air perils, but he wins heiress. “Snappy come- 
back”’ dialog. 

For A: Depends on taste 
For C: No 


(Continued on page 39) 


For Y: Exciting 
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“AN INTERESTING illustration of the 

practicability of course 315b, “Guid- 
ing Youth Groups in Specific Projects,” 
(one of the new Second Series courses) 
is found in the work that Mr. H. A. 
Klingaman, of York, Pennsylvania, is 
doing in connection with this course. 
Mr. Klingaman writes: “Our text ma- 
terials will be the Youth Action pamph- 
lets approved by the International Coun- 
cil of Religious Education. The specific 
project which I plan to have the class 
consider is ‘Putting Across Local Option 
in the Community.’ This will be a study 
of how to get the local option under way, 
the problems involved in the process, and 
how to bring the work to a successful 
conclusion. There is a very definite swing 
to the ‘dry’ cause throughout our county. 
Last November when the question of lo- 
cal option was presented to the voters at 
the polls, a majority of the townships and 
boroughs voted against the sale of malt 
beverages and spirituous liquors. The city 
of York, Pennsylvania, has not yet voted 
on the question. Thus the course which 
I am going to teach is anticipatory of 
that which we hope will soon take place 
in our city. It is designed to awaken lead- 
ers of youth to wipe out this social evil 
from our community.” 


“ Tue Committee on Universal Good- 

will Month of May is engaged in an 
attempt to unite all the forces for peace 
in celebrating May as Universal Good- 
will Month. The purpose is not to form 
new organizations or movements, but to 
vitalize and make more fruitful those 
activities toward peace that are now un- 
der way. The Committee has prepared 
Invocation Cards and suggested programs 
for the month which can be used by 
churches in promoting this emphasis for 
the month. Copies of these materials may 
be secured free of charge by writing to 
the Committee on Universal Goodwill 
Month of May, 11 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


“ Tue Forty-Third Annual Conven- 

tion of the Association for Childhood 
Education will be held in New York 
City, April 28-May 2. “The Teacher in 
the Community” has been chosen as the 
theme of the Convention. General session 
addresses, study classes, discussion 
groups, and field trips will develop vari- 
ous interpretations of the theme. 


** A NATION-WIDE program for peace is 
being launched on April 21 as the 
Emergency Peace Campaign. It has the 
cooperation of the nation’s foremost 
clergymen, educators, and peace leaders. 
The purposes of the Campaign are to 
keep the United States from going to war 
and to achieve world peace. 
A countrywide series of meetings in all 
of the principal centers will be held from 
April 22 to May 18. Outstanding peace 
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What's Happening in 
RELIGIOUS BpuUca TION 


and church leaders are comprising the 
speaking teams. The Campaign is for all 
faiths, all races, all creeds, and will em- 
phasize both the spiritual and practical 
ways to peace. 

The headquarters of the Campaign are 
at 20 S. Twelfth St., Philadelphia. 


o, 


* THe SIxTEENTH Annual Commence- 

ment Service of the Toledo Lead- 
ership Training School occurred on Mon- 
day evening, March 30. The graduating 
class consisted of forty-eight members, 
some having completed a_ three-year 
course and others a four-year course. 
These graduates represented twenty-six 
churches and twelve denominations, in- 
cluding Toledo and surrounding com- 
munities. One interesting feature of the 


second semester of the Training School 
this year was the inclusion of a course in 
New Testament Greek. 


“ Uwnoper the auspices of the Kentucky 
Council of Religious Education, a 

great “Go to Sunday School Day Cam- 
paign” is being promoted from April 5 
to May 3. The following special-day 
emphases are being given: 

April 5—Every-Member Day 

April 12—Church Day 

April 19—Family Day 

April 26—Neighbor Day 

May 3—Kentucky Day 

The Kentucky Sunday School.Reporter 
for January, February, and March con- 
sists of a manual of guidance for the cam- 


paign. 


What Do Council Secretaries Do 
With Their Extra Time? 


“* Wuat do you find to do all day long 
at your office?” asked the son of a 
Council secretary who felt that his dad 
might be persuaded to spend a little more 
time at home. Most Council staff mem- 
bers can’t find enough hours in the day or 
days in the year to do half what their 
great job calls for. But along comes an 
extra day in the year 1936. February 29 
was just thrown in as Leap Year Day 
for good measure. Now what did Council 
secretaries do with this extra day? 

This question led to a postcard inquiry 
to Council secretaries. Now Leap Year 
Day this year was on Saturday. The well- 
behaved secretary is expected to take 
Saturday afternoon off. How many of 
them did? Probably the light diversions 
such as Myron Settle, Lena Knapp, and 
Ray Johnson report are typical “Satur- 
day-off” leisure-time activities. At any 
rate, here’s a cross section of the Council 
secretary's job. These are reported ver- 
batim, cramped by very little editorial 
doctoring. 

C. A, Armstronc, North Dakota. 1 
spent about ten hours reading and re- 
cuperating from a hospital where I left 
my appendix. Dictated for several hours 
to my stenographer. So just forget any 
item from North Dakota. [Forget! The 
idea! Who ever heard of such reticence 
about an operation? ] 

H. W. Becker, Missouri. What did I 
do on Leap Year Day? Well, there is an 
area of four or five counties in the ex- 
treme southern part of the state which 
was far removed from the sections of the 
State Convention last fall..On February 
28 and 29 we held a conference for local 
school workers in this area at Ava, in 
Douglas County—a county without a 
single railroad. So important did the folk 
of these several counties consider this 
Sunday school convention that a news- 
paper at Mountain Grove sent a reporter 
to be with us both days to write up the 
happenings. 


F. E. Brininstoor, West Virginia. 
Leap Year Day struck Saturday, when 
we close at noon. Outlined newspaper to 
the field. Dictated correspondence and 
cared for routine interests. Worked on 
state convention persons and _ plans. 
Worked out material for Sunday teach- 
ing. Spent part of afternoon with the one 
lady who needs no February 29 or Leap 
Year to secure her man. 

Ione Catton, Michigan. Two hours 
in the early morning on a train return- 
ing from a county youth conference, read- 
ing the current issue of the /nternational 
Journal. The first day in the office for 


two weeks: dictated correspondence until. 


one o'clock when the office closed for 
Saturday afternoon. From one to six, 
worked behind locked doors, in joyous 
freedom: setting up programs for three 
area Children’s Work Conferences, com- 
posing letters to leaders in three coun- 
ties regarding Oslo convention program, 
interviewing two college girls who are 
giving their time to the Council for vaca- 
tion school work this summer, reading 
five course plans and fifteen reading 
course reports, collecting materials to 
take next day to a county which has been 
unorganized for eight years and where 
reorganization work was being done. 
Spent the evening at the theater. 


Pace McK. Etrcuison, Washington, . 


D.C. Made final plans for annual dinner 
conference of superintendents, officers, 
and teachers. Consultation with Commit- 
tee on Cooperation with Federation of 
Churches. Drove forty-five miles to at- 
tend celebration of parents’ forty-fifth 
wedding anniversary (married February 
17, 1891). 

Haroitp M. Griimore, Colorado. Spent 
the day in the office making final plans for 
our seventh Annual Christian Youth 
Conference to be held in Denver, March 
20-21-22. Arranged for a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees of the newly organ- 
ized Council of Churches of which I 
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am the part-time executive secretary. 
Worked on plans for state-wide Convoca- 
tion of Pastors and Christian Workers 
with Kagawa as speaker, May 21, 22. 
Made plans for a state-wide mailing in 
the interest of Robert Raikes—Council 
Day, March 22, authorized by our Edu- 
cational Committee as the official Coun- 
cil Sunday in Colorado. Completed de- 
tails for three Children’s Work Insti- 
tutes, led by Miss Sarah E. Green of 
the Methodist Board, to be held in Grand 
Junction, March 4; Denver, March 5; 
Colorado Springs, March 6. Looked in 
at my wife’s Children’s Theater produc- 
tion! Left that night for Chicago with 
coat of Duco, No. 7, on a new Chevrolet. 

Water Hutton, Jowa. Finished 
first draft of State Convention Program 
and, together with poster for Conven- 
tion, released it to printer. Rechecked and 
substituted field schedule. Noon luncheon 
with a committee. Evening meal with 
another committee. Released publicity 
materials for Church Advance Institute. 
Closed up office details for February, 
1936. Rest of time, things about the 
office. Left for the field. 

P. R. Haywarp, International Office. 
Attended the last day of Oklahoma 
Youth Conference, giving—I don’t know 
how many speeches. One was on “Chris- 
tian Youth Building a New World” and 
was followed by a discussion period. 
Lunched with the conference group. In 
afternoon gave an address on proposed 
ways out of our present economic diff- 
culties and wound up with my own solu- 
tion. Left that night for Chicago with 
Harry Munro. 

FRANK JENNINGS,. Massachusetts. It 
was an interesting coincidence that Leap 
Year Day for me was almost entirely 
occupied with religious education mat- 
ters. This is interesting in view of the 
fact that my time is claimed by four other 
departments of the Massachusetts Coun- 
cil of Churches, as well as that of re- 
ligious education, and also that of direct- 
ing the cooperative work for the Greater 
Boston area. We had a most successful 
Religious Education Conference (150 
present) participated in by Boston people 
who had attended the recent Internation- 
al Council meetings. 

Ray M. Jounson, South Dakota. 
Spent the day calling on county officers in 
three counties. At one place had to leave 
car and rent a horse. Rode several miles 
bareback across muddy prairie. Becky 
(the horse) had knees, but no knee ac- 
tion! In the slippery mud she did all the 
fancy ones. She fell to her knees twice. 
The second time I caustically com- 
mented: “Let me take care of the pray- 
ing.” Kept up my courage by singing 
“Home on the Range,” with original vari- 
ations, thus: 

Oh, give me a home, 

Giddap! Becky. 

Where the buffalo roam, 

Come on, come on, a little life! 

Where the deer and the antelope play; 


Shake a leg, you lop-eared mustang, or I'll 
kick your slats in/—Etc., etc. 


The day was profitable; it gave me con- 


tact with many county officers, and 
proved I’m no bronco buster. 
Mary Atice Jones, International 


Office. The porter woke me up at 6:30 
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A.M. in Columbus, Ohio, to change trains. 
The incoming train was late; the out- 
going local train had no food dispensary. 
It would be six hours before I reached 
the next stopping place. I protested to the 
station master that I would be weak with 
hunger before I could find an eating 
place. He said that since my train was 
late he guessed they would have to hold 
the local until I got breakfast! I took 
him up on it, and hurried into the lunch 
room. When I had finished my orange 
juice, toast, and coffee, the local steamed 
out, taking six hours to make 110 miles. 
Then I left the train, waited three hours 
for a bus, and entered upon a two-hour 
ride over winding roads through a heavy 
fog to a little town in the mining district 
of eastern Ohio. Here I was met by a 


group of home mission workers in the 
area who were coming together for a 
five-day conference on curriculum for 
summer enterprises for children in the 
mining areas. We had an evening of fel- 
lowship through which my personal ex- 
perience was greatly enriched by the op- 
portunity of getting acquainted with the 
fine persons who are serving through the 
year in mining towns. I went to bed look- 
ing forward to the week’s work which lay 
ahead. 

Lena Kwapp, International Office. 
While walking the mile and one-half be- 
tween my thirteenth floor apartment and 
my twenty-second floor office, I pondered 
the value of this extra day in one’s life 
and wondered just how much of success- 
ful living would be added to the life of 
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tain a good attendance. 
A, Presbyterian, B, Undenominational. 


50 cents a dozen 


side. Size, 544 x 7% inches. 
No. 6, Beginners and Primary. 
No. 7, Junior. 


ATTENDANCE CARDS 
60 cents a hundred 


No. 607, for boys. No. 608, for girls. 
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For Vacation Church School 


INVITATION POST CARDS 
20 cents a dozen; $1.25 a hundred 


The use of these invitations is one of the best ways of 
announcing the opening of the Vacation Church School. 
They may be sent either to the parents or to the children. 


MUSLIN POSTERS 
$1.00 each 
Practical for use either outside or 


insidé the church. Size 36 x 42 inches. 
White background with black let- 


CELLULOID BUTTONS 
25 cents a dozen; $1.50 a hundred 


Celluloid buttons worn by both students and teach- 
ers arouse interest in your school and help to main- 


ATTENDANCE ROLL 


This roll provides space for fifty names and the 
daily record of attendance for six weeks. Silhouettes 
of children decorate the heading. The roll is attrac- 
tive for hanging on the wall. 


NEW PROMOTION FOLDERS 


These new folders, printed in colors, may 
be presented at the close of your vacation 
school term to pupils who have done good 
work. A certificate will be found on the in- 


Arranged to record attendance for a pe- 
riod of thirty days, or a six weeks’ school. 


VACATION 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


OPEN HERE 
JUNE TO AUGUST 


Picwaes 
9 GAMES RAKING THINGS 
KINDERGARTEN FOR THE LITTLE ONES 


A HAPPY TIME FOR ALL 


25 cents each 


PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 


NEW YORK: 156 Fifth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH: Granite Building 


CHICAGO: 216 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO: 234 McAllister Street 


Orders taken for any books published. 


the world by it. Such philosophical mus- 
ings were dispelled into thin air at 9:00 
by a huge pile of incoming leadership 
education forms and letters. Some of the 
letters added to the joy of the day by 
expressing the feeling that leadership 
education was the shining light of the 
world today, and others cast shadows 
across the picture by indicating that the 
swivel-chair autocrats in certain national 
and state offices are ruining the possibili- 
ties of the leadership education program. 
At 12:30 I -hurried off to a luncheon 
meeting at which a missionary from 
China gave a most significant talk on the 
religious education work she is doing in 
rural China. At 2:30 I was seated among 
the thousands who that afternoon were 
being inspired and uplifted by Max Gor- 
don’s production of “The Great Waltz.” 
The next two hours were consumed by 
going home and preparing a modest eve- 
ning meal for myself, and by reading in 
Kagawa’s Meditations on the Cross. 
From 8:00 to 11:00 I participated in a 
meeting of stockholders representing the 
only even modest investment I ever made, 
at which meeting the news was reported 
that the whole concern has smashed! 


You will be 


Interested in... 


Oliver deW. Cummings 


ADMINISTERING CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION IN THE LOCAL 
CHURCH 


A Manual for the Church Board of 
Christian Education 


This is a brief, practical handbook of 
Christian education designed for the actual 
workers in our churches that has long 
been needed—and called for. Within a 
brief compass the author has brought to- 
gether the latest findings of the -authori- 
ties in religious pedagogy and offers in- 
numerable suggestions for the more effec- 
tive administration of the church school 
and the conduct of the related church 


activities. It will aid Pastors, Superin- 
tendents, Department Leaders, Board 
Members, Workers’ Conferences, and 


Study Classes in making the local church 
a more vital fellowship in creative Chris- 
tian living. 

40 cents a copy 


Osgoode H.-McDonald 


A CHURCH AND ONLY 
A CHURCH 


A Study in Program Unification 


The ‘Unified Program’’—of worship and 
service—for church and church school is 
one of the paramount issues and interests 
today in religious-education circles. Some 
| go so far as to regard it as the Sunday 
| school’s only hope and the church’s salva- 

tion, others believe that it will at least 
greatly increase the efficiency of the church, 
Sire! in its work among young people. 
Churches that have adopted a single wor- 
ship and pues Sunday morning service 
are being closely watched. The author in 
this little book has made a valuable and 
informing contribution to the subject, 
rouped under the following chapter 
eadings: I, The Historical Background, 
II. The Present Problem, III. Seeking a™ 
Solution, IV. Looking Toward the Ideal. 

25 cents'a copy 


THE JUDSON PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Seattle 
Boston Kansas City 


Los Angeles Toronto 
Order from our nearest house 
Duty extra in Canada 
Tax must be added in states where Sales 
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Forrest L. Kwnapp, International 
Office. So many things have happened 
since February 29 that I cannot remem- 
ber what I did during the forenoon ex- 
cept that I worked. Anyone who is dis- 
satisfied with this answer may take his 
choice from among the following, know- 
ing that whatever he selects will not be 
far from the truth: dictated letters re- 
garding Winnipesaukee camps, the forth- 
coming leadership education promotion 
conferences, questions asked by troubled 
local church administrators, plans of de- 
nominations or state councils in leader- 
ship education; edited a bulletin on the 
committee on Christian education in the 
local church; wrote an editorial for the 
Journal; conferred with a printer; con- 
sulted associates in my department re- 
garding leadership education problems; 
conferred with other staff members; met 
with a staff subcommittee; declined an 
opportunity to buy a policy from the best 
insurance company in the world. In the 
afternoon I painted in my basement at 
home. In the evening I did not help to 
entertain invited. guests who could not 
come. F , 

Cuartes P. MacGrecorn, New 
Hampshire. I spent the day endeavoring 
to get a broken arm sufficiently limbered 
to warrant my appearing in the pulpit 
for the first time since my fracture six 
weeks earlier. I also spent some of the 
time preparing my sermon for the next 
day. In addition, I found some of the 
programs on the air, in connection with 
the matter of celebrating the day, rather 
interesting. I found the National Barn 
Dance program especially interesting, as 
considerable liberty was given the fair 
sex in making suggestions to the gentle- 
men present. Otherwise, it was just an 
ordinary day. 

H. V. Matuer, California. At 9:00 
A.M., conference with council treasurer in 
Long Beach on finance problems and 
plans. At noon, meeting of Speakers’ 
Committee (of which I am chairman) for 
camp directors’ conference in May. All 
afternoon, attended and participated in 
conference of Pacific Camp Directors’ 
Association, at Laguna Beach. Late af- 
ternoon, completed trip to San Diego for 
the evening and Sunday. 

Otto Mayer, International Office. An 
ordinary Saturday forenoon. Some dic- 
tation. Fewer interruptions by other staff 
members, so there was time to write 


Contains 645 pages 
beautifully bound 
in blue linen finish 
cloth, title stamped 
in gold. 

@ Price $2.00. 


Order today! Fifty 
ear in business 
tisfaction guar- 

anteed. Write us 

or your church 
supply house. 


minutes of committee groups which met 
during the February meetings. I’m afraid 
I spoke too soon, for there were two 
visitors from outside, one of whom was 
interested in the preparation of research 
abstracts in religious education, the 
other of whom wanted information on 
statistics of church schools in the United 
States. 

J. QuintER Mitier, Connecticut. I 
cleared correspondence details with the 
office by telephone, went to the gas sta- 
tion; went to the bank, drove thirty-five 
miles to Connecticut State College to at- 
tend a meeting of the Farm and Home 
Week Committee to plan program for 
July. In this committee I was represent- 
ing the Jewish,-Catholic, and Protestant 
faiths in which we urge the importance of 
religion as embracing the whole of life. 
I returned to Hartford about 1:30, and 
spent the evening with my family playing 
games, reading, and listening to the radio. 

Harry C. Muwnro, International 
Office. Leap Year Day found me ’way 
out in Northwestern Oklahoma at Alva, 
in the closing sessions of a great state 
convention. In the early morning the 
Executive Committee met and voted 
Secretary Peter a greatly deserved in- 
crease in salary. The problem now will 
be to keep him from giving it all back. 
Such devotion as that Oklahoma Council 
staff pours into the work! Later in the 
forenoon, I led a conference of county 
council officers; at lunch, participated in 
a conference on youth work; in the af- 
ternoon, shared in the closing session of 
the State Youth Conference; and that 
evening, took a train for the twenty-four 
hour trip back to Chicago. Memorable 
was the speech I heard P. R. Hayward 
give to the Youth Conference on ‘“‘Some 
Suggested Ways toward a Better Eco- 
nomic Order.” 

WatterR FE. Myers, Pennsylvania. 1 
was scheduled for a double-barreled 
Efficiency Conference in Union County, 
Pennsylvania. I took an early morning 
train, traveling 160 miles to Milton, 
Pennsylvania, arriving there at noon. I 
had lunch in a small-town Greek restau- 
rant. The county president, Prof. Frank 
P. Boyer, had driven over from Mifflin- 
burg, driving me then to West Milton, 
about six miles, where with a little group 
of about twenty Sunday school workers 
from that immediate vicinity we dis- 
cussed plans for district and county work. 


More story material, more illustrations, 
a more beautiful book, easy to read. 
?“‘True to the facts and inspiration of 
the word.”—Sunday School Times. 


New Revised and Enlarged Edition 


This best written, popular work contains 234 
fascinating stories. Presents the whole Bible 
narrative in chronological order from Genesis to 
Revelation. Large, self-pronouncing type, 200 
pictures and 20 full page color illustrations with 


Gospel Trumpet Company unique animated Bible maps and pictorial end 


Dept-B.41 ANDERSON, INDIANA 


papers. Price only $2.00. Order today. 
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At five o’clock we were driven to Mifflin- 
burg, eighteen miles distant, where after 
a delightful supper in a first-class hotel 
we entered into a conference with county 
and district officers, continuing until ten 
o’clock, after which my host, the presi- 
dent of the County Association, drove me 
eighteen miles to Milton. At 12:24 Sun- 
day morning I took the train to Harris- 
burg. After two hours’ wait in Harris- 
burg another two-and-a-half-hour jour- 
ney brought me to Philadelphia, where 
I was scheduled for Sunday meetings. I 
traveled 394 miles, using four different 
railroad trains and using elevated, sub- 
way, and third-rail electric lines. 

J. S. Perer, Oklahoma. In our annual 
conference of youth held at Alva. It was 
a great day. Dr. Hayward and Mr. 
Munro were with us and rendered a 
very valuable service. The conference was 
well attended and the young folk were 
very enthusiastic in their response to the 
program. All in attendance felt that it 
was the best meeting we have held for 
a number of years. 

Ross W. SaAnperson, Maryland. 
Taught four 40-minute periods in a 
Negro Workers’  Institute—“Better 
Methods in the Church School.” This 
was my third year with these people, 
and a most exhilarating experience. 
Lunch at this colored church. An hour at 
my office desk; several hours at my desk 
at home cleaning up an accumulation of 
mail and administrative tasks. Studied 
my Sunday school lesson so as to be able 
to teach a class of fifty-two men the 
next day; and two sociology texts in 
preparation for University classes on 
Monday, thirty miles away. And so to 
bed, sleepily, at 9:00 P.M. 

Myron C. Setrie, Kansas. Spent the 
day in Wichita, enroute from Oklahoma 
State Convention. Hutchinson for Sun- 
day engagement. On this day got in con- 
tact with five people in Wichita whom I 
wanted for convention personnel and 
spent one hour in study for talk next day 
and two hours in correspondence, pound- 
ing my own typewriter (Saw Fred 
Astaire and Ginger Rogers in evening— 
but don’t you dare put this in!) 

M. A. Stmonsen, Wisconsin. I have 
been trying to remember what I did with 
the extra day. As you know, I am pastor 
of a church and Saturday is usually the 
day in which I try to get ready for Sun- 
day. As I recall it, I spent most of the 
morning with my children in a class of 
religious instruction and spent the af- 
ternoon with friends of ours. I arrived 
home early in the evening, at which time 
I brushed up on my sermons and studied 
my Sunday school lesson. I did not do 
any work with reference to the Wisconsin 
Council of Churches on that day. 

Harry E. Tirus, Maine. Worked at 
the office a while. Went with my family 
to a special showing of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” Worked at office. Wife 
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and children protected me. No proposals. 

FLORENCE TEAGUE, International Of- 
fice. Since it was Saturday, this was a 
half day at the office. In the absence of 
Miss Parks on vacation, spent most of 
the morning opening and distributing the 
mail, Then wrote letters asking state 
councils who had not yet appointed their 
representatives on the Educational Com- 
mission to wire names of members not 
later than March 3. Also wrote letters 
to clear last matters with reference to 
committee assignments for 1936-37. Spent 
the afternoon with a friend, seeing two 
movies: “Modern Times” and “The 
Magnificent Obsession.” This was an 
event more unusual than Leap Year for 
me, who am pessimistic about the movies 
and rarely see even one. Had a walk in 
the cold air and finished the day at In- 
ternational House on the University of 
Chicago campus with an excellent sup- 
per of hot cakes, sausage, and cole slaw. 


A Festival of Praise 
(Continued from page 21) 


Production Notes 

This dramatic service is divided into 
three scenes which may be rehearsed sep- 
arately, and there is no taxing memory 
work for any child. The important thing 
is that the children should understand 
what the play is about before rehearsals 
begin, and be made to realize that they 
are not taking part in an entertainment 
but are serving through drama. The facts 
mentioned in the text should be made 


units of study before the actual rehearsals 
start. 

No stage setting is necessary except a 
background of greenery and a large flat 
stone at the center back of the platform. 
This stone may be a box made irregular 
in shape by crushed paper held in place 
with thumb tacks and covered with stone- 
gray crépe paper. 

The costumes for the Hebrew group 
are easily made from a kimona style pat- 
tern. Pictures in an illustrated Bible, a 
Bible dictionary, or church school lesson 
materials will be helpful in planning them. 
By all means, invite the juniors to meet 
with the committee and have a real part 
in the designing and making of the cos- 
tumes. The older people in this group 
should wear sandals and the children 
should be barefoot. 

The Travelers should carry rough 
sticks and should also have bundles coy- 
ered with dark cloth. 

The hymns selected are familiar ones 
which may be found in many church and 
church school hymnals. Other suitable 
ones may be substituted if desired. 
Note.—Information about the Festival 

of the First Fruits used in this service 

was obtained from several sources, 
much of it from The Jewish Holidays 
by Elma Ehrlich Levinger, published 
by The Bloch Publishing Company, 

New York City. The Pupil’s Book, 

Course IV, Part 1 of the Graded Press 

materials also furnished helpful sug- 

gestions. Additional information re- 
garding this cerémonial may be secured 
from these and other sources. 


Is a Family Conference 
WHAT YOUR CHILD NEEDS? 


Modern mothers no longer experiment 
with the welfare of their children. In- 
stead of accepting advice of question- 
able value, they now use CHILD- 
CRAFT. It gives YOU everything you 
need to correlate home and school .. . 
to make a success of parenthood. 


Send for Complete Facts 
CHILDCRAFT’S remarkable volumes 


Mother says: “Why doesn’t Johnny eat?” 
Dad says: “When I was his age, I obeyed... 
Grandma says: “He will grow out of his bad habits” 
Grand pa says: “Children nowadays are spoiled” 


YOU can best serve his welfare with 


CHILDCRAFT 


For Parents of Children under 10 years of age 


or else” 


A University of Parent Education which shows you HOW to develop 
the positive, desirable mental traits in your child . . . HOW to 
correct undesirable habits . . 4 
your child’s reading habits and tastes. .. HOW to direct your child 
into constructive play activities ... HOW to determine and develop 
your child’s special aptitudes and talents . 
child for school... and HOW to overcome the early misunderstand- 
ings commonly developed in arithmetic, spelling, reading, etc. 


. HOW to control the development of 


.. HOW to prepare your 


cost you so little . . . a few dollars a 
month will place them in your home. 
You, your children, your family, all 
need CHILDCRAFT. If you will write 
us, we will give you the interesting 
facts. 


W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY 
Dept. 551, 35 E. Wacker Drive 
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FIVE POPULAR BOOKS 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY AWARDS 


The Magic Gift 


Nannie LEE FRAYSER 


An imaginative story of the making of the 
American flag. A beautiful expression of 
the noblest type of patriotism. 15 cents 


Query Queer 


Jay T. Stocxine 


Tales of Query Queer who is always ask- 

ing questions, and his friend the Wise- 

and-Wonder Man. Illustrated in color. 
75 cents 


The Golden Goblet 


Jay T. Stocxinc 


Nine stories in one book, among them the 
prime favorites The Golden Goblet, Boni- 
face and Keep-It-All, and Much and More. 
llustrated in color. 75 cents 


Come-True-Land Stories 


Esterra H. Lane 


Three series of imaginative adventures of a little boy who is 
very much like all little eight-year-olds. 50 cents 


Bible Story Book 


Frances WeELp DANIELSON 


Fifty stories for children from four to eight years old, retold 
from the Old and New Testaments by a master story-teller. The 
stories are simply told, preserving many of the well-known bib- 
lical phrases. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon Street 19 S. La Salle Street 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IiIl. 


Leisure and the Happy Life 
(Continued from page 12) 
family ceremony, nicety of manners, and common amuse- 
ment is worth cherishing and developing for the discipline 
of our hearts and the refinements of our behavior. 

Finally, there is that need of finding an ultimate end in 
life, something wholly self-forgetful, beyond these narrow 
limits of race and time and circumstance that seem to close 
us in. The fine arts take us into this world—music, litera- 
ture, painting, and all self-forgetting search for knowledge. 
Those who have genuinely embraced a genuine religion find 
the most comforting and personal contact with that other 
world through that. Even if one were to say with the skeptic 
that any given religious belief is an illusion, it is neverthe- 
less a serene and high illusion which puts many mean, small, 
and ugly illusions to flight. One’s consciousness is continu- 
ally cluttered with odds and ends of images—people with 
whom one holds imaginary conversations, pictures of little 
triumphs, fancied disasters, hopes, fears, humiliations. The 
beautiful arts of the church—prayer, ritual, music, medita- 
tion—make a clearance of this mess. They-bring the heart to 
rest on Personality that is greater and closer than any 
person. They bring the various little duties and necessities 
of life into some sort of relation to the general design, and 
they set behind some of our personal preoccupations a back- 
ground so big and beautiful that they shrink into the noth- 
ingness which they really are. 

It has been the fault of the more rationalistic type of 
modern religious thinking that it has neglected the religious 
arts. Some of these have grown antiquated and stiff and 
meaningless to the heart and the imagination. But they 
could be revitalized. That little time in the day which old 
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custom set apart for meditation and prayer has a necessary 
place in life—at whatever altar one kneels, to whatever 
end one shapes the meditation, if only it is impersonal and 
unselfish and takes the cosmos and not one’s own little per- 
sonal theater as its stage. So with the rituals of the church, 
and that very beautiful pattern which the church has made 
of the calendar year. It is necessary to readjust a good deal 
of religious usage to modern thought and imagination, to 
simplify it, and to fill it with our own conceptions of psycho- 
logical processes and ultimate social good. Certain ideas 
formerly associated with prayer and meditation and the 
saintly life are now foreign to us, such as the idea of physi- 
cal self-mortification and the terror of the love between 
men and women. They were never part of Christ’s own 
teaching, nor for that matter of the teaching of any other 
supreme religious leader like Buddha. They were, rather, 
a method by which in former times men rationalized and 
taught themselves to put up with a good deal of pain and 
privation and social restraint which we do not have to 
endure. On the other hand, modern psychology makes us 
more sensitive than ever to the many ways in which we 
can fool ourselves, to the vain and silly illusions which 
tangle up our lives, and to the fact that we think in images 
and are ruled by associations. This ought to give a new 
value to the beautiful images of religious faith and its noble 
associations, impressed on our imagination by literature and 
music. = 

The absence, among many good and cultivated people, 
of anything corresponding to those religious arts which all 
cultures have had in the past is, I think, the greatest blank 
in modern life. What can be restored, corresponding to 
family worship, grace before meal, morning and evening 
prayers, the confessional, or the ministrations which the 
Catholic clergy still keep, is a question. There was some 
maladjustment between the inherited pattern of these things 
and the changing inner consciousness of modern man which 
has made many of them a genuine embarrassment. But the 
modern man wants something of the sort. He wants it far 
more than he knows. For the individual, something may 
be supplied in some purely private custom of meditation, in 
recourse to such literature or art or music as genuinely 
inspires him, and in participation in whatever ritual or old 
custom he can truly make his own. Of those many arts 
of leisure which pursued with faith and mastered with per- 
sistence make for happiness, this is the one that comes 
nearest to the immediate human need. 

Ever since a conscious need for leisure-time activities de- 
veloped, all sorts of selfish interests have been rushing in 
to capitalize it—printing childish and silly information 
about such important arts as making toys out of match- 
sticks, carving on beans, collecting old nails, or whooping 
up artificial enthusiasms for the sake of selling more gadgets. 
Any labor, however hard, is preferable to the dull little 


things which people are advised to do in their off hours. - 


To spend any large part of life solving puzzles or collecting 
things is to be 2 human insect. And along with some of 
the efforts to interest us in new amusements goes enough 
dull preaching to fill an old sermon barrel. 

Someone besides salesmen, advertising copy writers, and 
journalists must supply the philosophy of the new leisure. 
People don’t want just to be amused. They want their hours 
to be really filled. Genuine activity in relation to something 
larger than themselves will fill them. Love will fill them. 
The fine arts and the pursuit of knowledge will fill them. 
The sense of growth and self realization will fill them. 
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Religious emotion sincerely felt and religious ritual sincere- 
ly carried out will fill them. Behind the new interest in 
leisure, there is a deep and heart-felt want. People are say- 
ing, “The things we have striven for no longer satisfy. 
Give us something better.” By something better they do 
not mean gadgets and boondoggling. They mean something 
which the church might well take the lead in trying to find. 


Christian Youth Building a New World 
(Continued from page 10) 


these special fields is being prepared as rapidly as possible. 
A second part in this general program for the year are two 
seasonal emphases. One of these is the emphasis on peace 
which is recommended for Armistice Day. Although the 
Committee had .but a short time to prepare for the last 
Armistice Day, more than twenty-five thousand Christian 
young people took part in peace demonstrations of various 
kinds, as the result of the activities of this Committee. The 
second special emphasis is a spiritual emphasis preceding 
Easter which will encourage the development of the spiritual 
resources so necessary for carrying forward the-entire enter- 
prise. This latter was observed during the past winter and 
will be repeated next year. 

A second series of conferences similar to those of last 
year was planned for centers that were not reached by 
those of a year ago. Some of these conferences were held the 
past fall and others during the winter. 

‘The next important step in the movement will be the 
Christian Youth Conference of North America which is 
now being planned for Lakeside, Ohio, June 23-28, 1936. 
This conference is to be limited to picked delegates selected 
by the organizations cooperating in the movement. It is to 
be a congress of youth called together with the express pur- 
pose of evaluating the results of the movement to date and 
of laying plans for the next steps to be followed. The Com- 
mittee at work in preparing for the conference has said that 
its purpose should be “to crystallize the interest and pool 
the experiences of the delegates, to enlist them in the Move- 
ment and to send them back home to mobilize their home 
groups, to develop new plans and to fire new enthusiasm.” 


A Training School for Council Officers 
(Continued from page 15) 


administered by the International, state, county, dis- 
trict, or township councils of religious education. 

b. All who are interested in cooperative religious 
educational work and would like to become more fa- 
miliar with it. 

2. What are the dates? 
June 27 to July 3, 1936. 
3. What will be taught? 

Courses that deal definitely with the history, organi- 
zation, and program of the Council: e.g., “Building and 
Promoting a Council Program,” “The Work of a 
County Children’s Work Director,” et cetera. For 
those of greater experience in Council work, there will 
be a seminar on advanced problems and one on “re- 
thinking field organization.” Enrichment materials also 
are provided through a course on “The Personal Re- 
ligious Life of a Leader,” and through daily sunset 
services and special lectures. Dr. Kagawa will be there 
the first two days. Employed weekday church school 
workers from over the country will be engaged in 
seminars dealing with their work and problems. 

4. Who are the leaders? 
The dean of the school is Rev. Frank A. Shults, 
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for Teachers of Beginners... 


LET'S GO OUT-OF-DOORS $ 


By Jennie Lew Milton. A text of proven helpfulmess in developing in children a 
semse of security—that they are living im a friendly world, undergirded by the 
plam of our strong. kindly Father who cares; also to understand some of the ways 
in which God works in the world, and how they may share happy experiences 


and beautiful things. 


for Teaehers oi Primaries... 


CHILDREN OF ONE 
FATHER 50 cents 


By J. R. Kent. A book which helps 
te develop im children the desirable at- 
titudes of friendliness, respect, and 
appreciation of people of all races and 
countries snd in all walks of life. 


Envelope of materials for same ..50¢ 


GUIDING RELIGIOUS 
GROWTH 


By M. W. McDonald. Two interesting 
units in one book: J, How We Get 
Our Food; Il, Skepherd Life in Bible 
Times. Throughout the principles of 


50 cents 


Christian education are brought into 
play to guide the daily living of pri- 
maries. (No envelope material.) 


for Teachers oi Juniors... 


THE LAND WHERE 
JESUS LIVED 50 cents 


By Barnett Spratt. A text which leads 
the way to the enrichment of the lives 
ef juniers by helping them to a better 
understanding of the personality, life, 
and teachings of Jesus. Activities are 
intreduced which enables children to 
see Him im his daily life in Nazareth, 


HOW NATIONS 
SHARE 


By E. K. Battle. Designed to help jun- 
jers, under the leadership of vacation 
ehurch school teachers, to discover 
Christian attitudes of justice, friend- 
ship, helpfulmess, and appreciation of 
people of nations other than their own. 


50 cents 


Jeresslem. ond elsewhere. A wmost_helpful course, and most timely. 


Envelope of materials for same ..50¢ Envelope of materials for same ..50¢ 
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General Secretary of the Dayton (Ohio) Council of 
Religious Education. Members of the faculty include: 
W. C. Bower, of the University of Chicago Divinity 
School; J. Quinter Miller, of the Connecticut Council; 
H. W. Becker, of the Missouri Council; Walter Hut- 
ton, of the Iowa Council; Charles E. Shike, of the 
Illinois Council; Ross W. Sanderson, of Maryland- 
Delaware Council; Ray M. Johnson, of the South 
Dakota Council; Z. B. Edworthy, of the West Vir- 
ginia Council; Myron C. Settle, of the Kansas Council; 
Walter D. Howell, of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education; Edwin T. Dahlberg, of Minne- 
sota, one of the outstanding Baptist pastors of that 
state; Miss Ida Koontz, children’s work specialist of 
Dayton, Ohio; and members of the International Coun- 
cil staff. 
5. What is the cost? 

a. Room and board: For six days, beginning with 
the evening meal on June 27, and through the noon 
meal on July 3, $9.00. 

b. Registration: For those registering in advance, 
$2.00; for those registering upon arrival in camp, 
$3.00. 


6. What credit does the school award? 

At present the school is designed specifically as a 
project of direct helpfulness to council officers and is 
largely on an experimental basis. Recognition is given 
for completing a three-year course. Regular standard 
leadership training credits are not awarded. 

7. Are schools like this one to be held at the other Interna- 
tional camp grounds? 


No. There will be only the school at Lake Geneva. 


For further information and for literature giving full 
program outlines, write either to your own state council 
secretary or to Harry C. Munro, Director of the Council 
Officers’ School, International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, 203 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Arts of Leisure. By Marjorie Bar- 
stow Greenbie. New York, Whittlesey 


House (McGraw-Hill Book Company,- 


Inc.), 1935. 274 p. Price $2.50. 

If you would refresh your jaded spirits 
by sheer beauty of words and ideas, this 
is the book for you to read. If you would 
convince yourself that we do have leisure 
and that it is mainly a matter about which 
to do something, this book will help you. 

Says Sydney Greenbie in the preface to 
the book: “Can any married man imagine 
anything less conducive to leisure than 
having his wife write a book about it? In 
a home where both husband and wife 
write, where a twelve-year-old daughter 
watches for a chance at a typewriter and 
a fourteen-year-old son whacks away at 
his own, where a farm has to be farmed 
and children to be educated, and lectures 
given, leisure is apt to be an unknown 
benefactor. Yet leisure is much indulged 
in in our home, and because it was so 
much a part of our very substance of liv- 
ing, its arts were always considered, 
though seldom mastered.” Does this not 
invite perusal of the book? 

In her introduction, Mrs. Greenbie dis- 
cusses the high pressure salesmanship 
methods that were used in the days of 
prosperity to get a man to spend his 
money for his leisure-time activities. They 
“ballyhooed him and pressed their wares 
upon him and enlisted the voices of his 
nearest and dearest to repeat propaganda 
to him, till only the toughest and most 
contrary ego could stand out against 
them.” In this book leisure is “‘all life that 
is not yet bottled and packaged and sold 
by advertising. It is idling without con- 
science, and walking to get nowhere, and 
thinking that solves nothing, and talking 
to hear yourself talk. It is making things 
that you can’t sell and making love that 
gets you no wife. It is the opportunity to 
cut and run.” 

In the closing section of the chapter en- 
titled “The Special Art of Seeing,” there 
is a description of the possibility of “sec- 
ond sight” that makes you tingle all over. 
In the matter of going places, well, it 
makes you feel you just must go some- 
where—to some part of your community 
if no farther away is possible—by auto, 
on foot, or on horseback, living simply, 
as do those along the way, making friends 
as you go. “The best way to go places is 
to go alone. The friends you left behind 
you are all right, but there are always 
other friends over the horizon. If you do 
not believe that, you are no traveler. To 
know that”you will find friends, and to 
be ready to make them, without benefit 
of introduction or fear of seduction, is the 
final mark of the true traveler.” 

Space forbids giving further detailed 
hints as to the nature of the various chap- 
ters of the book. However, the very chap- 
ter headings bespeak the charm of the 
book with respect to Mrs. Greenbie’s 
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In this issue special emphasis has been 
given to leisure. Accordingly, the Board 
of Editors is calling particular attention 
this month to Mrs. Greenbie’s book “The 
Arts of Leisure.” Readers of the Journal 
will find this book delightful and stimu- 
lating, as well as thought-provoking and 
helpful. 


a} 
choice of words. Because the phrases 
which mark the divisions of her book are 
far more than chapter headings, they are 
offered here—real food for thought in 
every adjective! 
The Contrary Art of Being One’s Self 
The Noble Art of Loafing 
The Special Art of Seeing 
The Lively Art of Going Places 
The Preposterous Art of Self-Indul- 
gence : 
The Serene Art of Meditation 
The Difficult Art of Being Sociable 
The Fine Art of Manners 
The Spirited Art of Conversation 
The Sophisticated Art of the Salon 
The Kindly Art of Letter Writing 
The Whimsical Art of Playing with 
Children 
The Delicate Art of Courtship 
The High Art of Loving 
The Necessary Art of Self Improve- 
ment 
The Wholesome Art of Exercise 
The Delectable Art of Reading 
The Lovely Art of Song 
The Beautiful Art of Decoration 
The Magical Art of Make Believe 
The Absorbing Art of Making Things 
The Peaceful Art of Growing Things 
The Dangerous Art of Thinking 
The Dubious Art of Doing Good 
The Supreme Art of Living 
—L. K. 


Yearbook and Almanac of the Holy 
Land. Edited by A. P. Anthony. Chicago, 
Holy Land Almanac, Inc., 1936. 144 p. 
Price $1.75. 

This volume contains a variety of use- 
ful information on the Holy Land. It 
deals with the land itself, its early his- 
tory, its division, the Christian era and 
the spiritual backgrounds that make it 
significant for three great religions: 
Hebrew, Christian, and Mohammedan. 
The present situation, with its social and 
political movements, is dealt with, includ- 
ing the present mandate for Palestine. 


Adult Education in the Church. By 
Lewis Joseph Sherrill and John Edwin 
Purcell. Richmond, Virginia, Presbyte- 
rian Committee of Publication, 1936. 290 
p. Price $1.35. 

This book, designed as a text for group 
study and discussion, happily combines 
the viewpoint of the general changing 
adult education scene with that of the 


ordinary local church with its inertia and 
traditions. It should inspire and guide its 
users into a more effective church pro- 
gram for adults, taking into account the 
general adult education movement. 

Such chapter headings as the following 
reveal an alertness to current adult edu- 
cation trends combined with regard for 
the special functions and limitations of 
the church as an adult educational agency: 
“What Do Adults Want?” “Can Adults 
Change?” “How Does the Church Edu- 
cate?” “The Curriculum for Adults,” 
“The Younger Adults,” “The Organiza- 
tion of the Church,” “Adults in the Sun- 
day School.” 

While the program of the church itself 
is viewed educationally and emphasis is 
placed upon the common interests of the 
whole adult group, the existing separa- 
tion of men’s work and women’s work in 
most churches is taken into account, a 
chapter being devoted to each. - 

Source quotations and questions for in- 
vestigation and discussion in each chap- 
ter provide valuable enrichment and guid- 
ance material. 

While the background of the treatment 
is the polity, program, and viewpoint of 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
(South), most of the material is of suff- 
ciently general interest and use to make 
the book as a whole serviceable for a 
wider constituency. —H.C.M. 


Kagawa: An Apostle-of Japan. By Mar- 
garet Baumann. New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936. 95 p. Price 75 
cents. : 

Another fascinating little volume to add 
to our Kagawa collections. In a few pages, 
Miss Baumann gives us a comprehensive 
view of the many-sided interests and ac- 
tivities of one of our greatest spiritual 
leaders. Illustrated with numerous anec- 
dotes and quotations, some familiar and 
some new, this booklet will be of great 
value when placed in the hands of those 
to whom Kagawa is still pretty largely a 
name. 


Courageous Adventures. Old Testament 
Stories for Boys and Girls. By Laura 
Hulda Wild. New York, The Abingdon 
Press, 1936. 142 p. Price $1.00. 

Miss Wild presents in this book a 


modern interpretation of Old Testament . 


Bible stories in response to the growing 
demand for a book to be put into the hands 
of high school boys and girls which would 
give them a point of view toward the 
Bible and which would “preserve the 
spiritual values of the stories and not 
simply leave the impression of fanciful 
folk-tales.” The stories are told’ in a 
popular, almost idiomatic language, al- 
though numerous biblical quotations are 
included and many incidents in the stories 
are interpreted in terms of symbolical or 
allegorical representation. 

—H. S. G. 
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Current Film Estimates 


(Continued from page 31) 

Timothy’s Quest (Eleanore Whitney, Tom 
Keene, Dickie Moore, Virginia Weidler) (Para- 
mount) Simple, sincere, little play, modifying the 
Wiggins’ novel somewhat, of little boy and sis- 
ter in search of parents. Dickie Moore delightful 
for those who like their emotion strong. Love 
story rather incidental. 
For A: Good For Y: Very good 
For C: Good 


Three Live Ghosts (Richard Arlen, C. Allis- 
ter) (MGM) Rather amusing light comedy, ef- 
fectively done, about three returned soldiers, re- 
ported dead. One, shell-shocked into kleptomania, 
supplies most of the fun and recovery of his 
senses solves all. Beryl Mercer appears in a 
very unpleasant role. 


For A: Rather good For Y: Value doubtful 


For C: No 
Too Many Parents (Juvenile cast) (Para) 
Military-school story of boys from breken 


homes, notably acted, with strong human appeal. 
Marred only by Hollywood idea that children 
must be made incredibly wise, painfully smart, or 
impossibly rude, to be amusing. Mostly worth- 
while. 

For A: Fairly good For Y and C: Good 


Trail of the Lonesome Pine (Fred MacMurray, 
Sylvia Sidney) (Paramount) Gorgeous produc- 
tion of old tale of violent feuds in Virginia moun- 
tains, in full and approximately true color. Costly, 
eye-filling novelty, but dramatic value weakened 
by dragging scenes, poor make-up, and heroine’s 
inept acting. 

For A and Y <: Interesting novelty 
For C: Too strong 


We’re Only Human (Preston Foster, Jane 
Wyatt) (RKO) Thoroughly stupid production 
about brave and pig-headed, dumb and crude de- 
tective, his blunders and successes, his colorless 
romance, and for finale headlong heroics wholly 
contrary to what he is supposed to have learned. 
For A: Stupid For Y: Poor For C: No 


Widow from Monte Carlo (Dolores del Rio, 
Warren William) (Warner) Widow, about to 
remarry, meets hero accidentally, then clandestine- 
ly. Love interest is secondary to the high-society 
struggle, but after blackmail and threat of ex- 
posure comes the usual happy ending. 
For A: Tiresome Hor Xs 

For C: No interest 


Wife vs. Secretary (Gable, Loy, Harlow) 
(MGM)  Sex-triangle made censor-proof by 
hero’s ardent affection for deyoted wife incess- 
antly displayed and his “‘interest’’ in super- 
valuable secretary kept convincingly decent. Still 
jealousy, and dramatic fallacy, nearly ruin all. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Perhaps For C: No 


Woman Trap (Gertrude Michael, George 
Murphy) (Paramount) Mildly interesting story 
of jewel thieves who hold a senator’s daughter 
and reporter captive in Mexico until outwitted. 
Threadbare plot, usual tough gang elements, with 
one rather intriguing character part and surprising 
denouement as redeeming features. 

For A: Passable For Y: Fair For C: No 


You May Be Next (Ann Sothern, Lloyd No- 
lan) (Columbia) Gangster melodrama, mild of 
kind. Crook’s racket is blackmailing radio stations 
by ruining programs with invention of hero, help- 
less victim of their plot. Their capture accom- 
plished without gun play. Inoffensive, but lifeless 
acting and incredible story. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Harmless For C: No 


Stupid 


The Religious Book Club® 


‘Selection for April! 


ie 


THE TESTIMONY 
Chet sOuL 


By Rufus M. Jones 


Selected “because of its beautiful interpretation of the mysti- 
cal experience and its presentation of the ground for believing 
in an actual realm of spiritual activity with which we have 
first-hand contact.”—The Religious Book Club Bulletin. 


$2.00 


Two Other Recent Publications 


THE CHURCH AND ITS 
TEACHING TODAY 


By William Temple 
Archbishop of York 


A noted divine discusses the Christian 
Church as a body of men united to- 
gether in a living fellowship; and con- 
ceives of God as a personal Will, active 


in the history of the world. $1.00 


THE RETURN TO 
RELIGION 


By Henry C. Link, Ph.D. 
Director of the Psychological 
Service Center, New York City 


From his extensive contacts with thou- 
sands of individuals seeking a better 
adjustment to life, an outstanding psy- 
chologist challenges us to rediscover and 
relive the teachings of Jesus. $1.75 


At all bookstores 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


May, 1936 


Announcing the— 
Winnipesaukee 
Leadership School 
July 27-August 8, 1936 


Twenty-five second series courses and 
two advanced courses will be offered. 
More than twenty faculty members have 
been secured, including professors, de- 
nominational leaders, and International 
Council staff members. 

For further information, write to Dr. 
J. Quinter Miller, Dean of the School, 
18 Asylum Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 


Ready for 
Vacation Church School? 


No. 1. Beginners 
No. 2, Primary. 


The posters all 
represent Bibli- 
cal stories. Full 
instruction given 
in the book for 
the making of 
these. The hand- 
work is all of 
high type; much 


WDERCARTEN 
i WORK, 


of it Biblical, 
pwrens)) much of it sea- 
oe { sonal—One pat- 
A Roehon ul tern book will 
CLASSI last for many 

seasons. Bound 


‘The STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


in paper. Price, 
50 cents each. 
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EILER’S SEWING TEXT MOTTOES 
Size, 6% x 8% inches 


No. 1—Rock of Ages; No. 2—Love One An- 
other; No. 3—God Is Love; No. 4—God’s Word 
Is a Lamp Unto My Feet; No. 5—The Lord 
Knoweth Them That Trust Him; No. 6—Jesus 
Died For You and Me. Price, 2 cents each. 


You'll need 


INVITATIONS 
RECORD CARDS 
POSTERS BUTTONS 
HANDWORK 
AWARDS TEXT-BOOKS 


Send for our complete catalog! 


THE HEIDELBERG PRESS 
1505 Race Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please mail catalog at once. 


A Message from Mr. Ross 
(Continued from page 5) 


Undoubtedly there is need in Protestantism for the work 
which the International Council proposes to do. The suc- 
cess with which it is done will depend partially upon the 
leadership of the staff, but partially also upon the desires 
of the constituent units. The Council has no significance 
in itself. It draws its strength from its constituent units and 
from their determination to do nothing apart which can be 
done equally well together. Its significance lies in that rapid- 
ly growing community of interests which characterizes those 
who have participated in its activities. Its hope lies in the 
seemingly unanimous conviction that this growth is whole- 
some and must continue. 

It is my desire that many persons and groups shall have 
the utmost opportunity to share in the development of the 
cooperative program. Undoubtedly there are both strengths 
and weaknesses with which we must deal. May we together 
seek the most effective methods for doing the work of the 
Kingdom. May we ever stand ready to consolidate that 
which we mutually find to be good. May we stand equally 
ready to correct any directions or tendencies which may 
weaken the structure of cooperation or cut short our oppor- 
tunities for the greatest service. Thus may we build success- 
fully on the foundations which have been so well laid. 


The Kerr-Coolidge Deportation Bill 
(Continued from page 18) 


subject to deportation as long as he remained in the country. 
He attended a convention of his society in Rochester, traveling 
via the Michigan Central, which passes through Canadian 
territory. He never left the train in Canada, but nevertheless 
we must consider this a departure from the country and a 
re-entry rendering mandatory his deportation and separation 
from his legally resident wife and from children, two of whom 
were born in this country. 

Another case relates to an alien but 4 feet tall and physically 
deformed—a hunchback. Her father, a rabbi, came to this 
country from Hungary 11 years ago. Later, his wife and four 
other children followed him. The alien did not reach the United 
States until 1929, when she came as a student. She has now 
completed her studies and must leave the country or be de- 
ported. Members of the family in this country are all em- 
ployed. She has no near relatives in Hungary and no one to 
look after her there. The money which otherwise would be 
spent in supporting her in this country would have to be sent 
abroad and probably in an increased amount. 

Two sisters, 9 and 10, natives of Canada, were brought to 
this country by their mother when infants, when she entered 
this country illegally in search of her husband who had de- 
serted her. A year after the mother’s entry she died. The chil- 
dren’s father, who has since been deported, brought them to 
Lebanon, Pa., to the home of their uncle and aunt, who have 
cared for the motherless little girls as though they were their 
own children and wish to adopt them. Under the present law 
the deportation of these two children is mandatory. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INVESTIGATION AND Discussion 


Local groups that are interested in this problem of de- 
portation may take any one or all of the following steps. 

1. Interview government officials, if any are nearby, who 
have supervision of aliens or who share in the responsibility 
for deportation. 

2. Secure additional copies of the letter from Commis- 
sioner MacCormack to Senator Coolidge and extra copies 
of his letter to Senator Nye, these to be read by interested 
members of the group. 

3. Read the current articles in newspapers and magazines 
regarding the bill and the problem which it presents. 
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(Magazine articles may be found in the public libraries.) 

4. Discuss the following questions: (a) To what extent 
will the proposed bill make for greater justice than now 
prevails? (b) What would be a thorough-going Christian 
attitude toward criminals in this country who are neither 
native-born nor naturalized Americans? (c) What would 
be a thorough-going Christian attitude toward persons of 
good character in this country who are neither native-born 
nor naturalized Americans? 


Reaching Children During Vacation Time 
(Continued from page 16) 

and feet as well as minds. The vacation school utilizes this 
tendency and thus attracts the child. The average boy or girl 
enjoys the program and will attend with hardly an absence. 
But they will not attend unless they know about the program 
and the interesting features which it offers. In most cities 
at least sixty per cent of the boys and girls of school age 
attend no Sunday-school and hence do not hear announce- 
ments regarding the vacation church school. How. can the 
vacation school reach a large percentage of these boys and 
girls whom the Sunday school has been unable to reach? The 
answer is: Conduct a united city-wide publicity campaign to 
win them. The campaign cannot succeed unless it has the 
cooperation of the churches, newspapers, and parent-teacher 
groups. A brief account of what was done in Seattle last 
summer may be of interest to other cities as they consider 
their vacation church school work for the coming summer. 
A local committee, having representation from the council 
of churches, the public school administration, the Scientific 
Temperance Foundation, the parent-teacher association, and 
the Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A., was formed. All vacation 
church schools to be held in the city were registered in ad- 
vance with this central committee, the dates and location of 
each school being given. This information, together with a 
statement of the nature of the program, was placed in 
pamphlet form and printed by the thousands. These were 
circulated through local churches, parent-teacher associa- 


tions, and from house to house in many communities. The- 


daily and community newspapers were generous in space 
given to news of the schools. Posters were placed in the 
churches, in stores, and on outdoor bulletin boards, as well 
as in some public libraries, An exhibit of handcraft articles, 
such as are made in vacation schools, was placed in the 
window of one of the largest down-town department stores. 
“Spot” announcements were made over the radio on various 
days, and for an entire week the “Morning Reveries” pro- 
gram was devoted to this cooperative program. A down-town 
automobile parade in which cars carried suitable banners 
and streamers was held immediately preceding the opening 
of the schools. Children coming to the schools on the open- 
ing day were given some kind of recognition for bringing 


_ new pupils on the second and third days. Thus nearly three 


thousand Seattle children who had never before attended 
a church school were brought into the vacation schools. 
The churches have attempted to follow up these new pupils 
and link them up to the entire church program. 

Any city canjdo similar work in enlisting its children 
formerly neglected or untouched by Christian institutions. 
Because of the particular appeal of the vacation school pro- 
gram to the average boy and girl, and because of the 
possibilities in conducting a cooperative enlistment campaign, 
the vacation church school offers unprecedented opportuni- 
ties for reaching a city’s boys and girls with the Christian 
message and program. 
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